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INDIAN FINANCE. 


7. resumption of the debate on Indian finance was 
justified by the value of the speeches for which it 
gave an opportunity. Some of the most pressing ques- 
tions of Indian finance have been fairly threshed out, and 
the increasing attention given in England to Indian 
affairs was satisfactorily marked by the fact of Mr. Guap- 
stone and Mr. GoscHen taking part in the debate. Mr. 
J. K. Cross also, in a speech marked by unusual ability, 
and based on materials collected with great industry, 
pointed out both the necessity and the difficulty of re- 
trenchment. Mr. Smonterr with his accustomed vehe- 
mence went again over the story of the sham surpluses 
with which, as he contends, the leading officials of both 
parties have deluded Parliament for years. This point 
of the sham surpluses is set at rest as soon as it is 
understood. ' In recent years money has been freely 
borrowed for the purpose of works which are not ex- 
pected for some years to return interest on the money. 
India thus loses directly by the payment of interest, and 
gains indirectly by having the means of communication 
multiplied and the resources of the country developed. 
Up to a limit, which practically it is very hard to ascer- 
tain, India gains more indirectly than it loses directly. 
Beyond that limit the loss exceeds the gain. If the policy 
of borrowing to construct works of this character is 
altogether wrong, and no works except those which are 
sure to pay ought to be undertaken unless the revenue 
of the year suffices to pay for them, then the money 
borrowed ought to be set down as a dead loss, and so 
far as it has been spent the Budget of the year ought to 
show the loss. If Indian finance is treated on this plan, 
it is easy to show that in years when a surplus has 
been announced there has really been a deficit. The 
assertion that there has been a deficit is merely another 
way of saying that the policy of borrowing for unpro- 
ductive works is wrong. Even, however, if this policy 
is right within certain limits, it is obvious that the 
limits themselves will vary as the general position of 
the country varies. In times of difficulty and distress 
it is necessary to curtail the operation. The Government 
now proposes to reduce the amount expended on un- 
productive works to two millions and a half; and this 
may be said to be for the present the termination of the 
dispute about the sham surpluses. The debate has also 
disposed of some other minor questions because there is 
nothing more to be said about them. The Government 
has no serious argument to bring forward in support of 
the remission of the cotton duties when made under cir- 
cumstances precisely the reverse of those under which 
Lord Satispury and the House of Commons had decided it 
should be made. It was, however, surprising that Mr. 
Grapstone, of all people, should attack the remission of 
the cotton duties on the ground that we allow Protection 
to our colonists and deny it to the poor helpless Indians. 
If Mr. Guapstone thought our colonists right in liking 
protective duties, it would be natural for him to speak of 
the hardship of refusing the natives of India a good 
thing which our colonists enjoy: Bat, if the colonists 
a wrong, we have no reason for imposing their errors on 
ndia. 

Mr. Giapstone dwelt with much earnestness, although 
with a laudable absence of partisan bitterness, on the 
importance of economy in India. He ventured to say, what 


is obviously true, that the perils of Indian finance are 
really perils of English finance, and that if India cannot 
pay its way, the English taxpayer must make good the 
deficiency. But when we talk of economizing in India, 
we have to ask what is the kind of reduction contem- 
plated, and how it can be effected. Mr. Giapstong took 
up, with apparent approbation, a dictum of Mr. Grant 
Dorr, that four millions ought to be knocked off the Indian 
expenditure. It is easy for a person who has no re- 
sponsibility to take this or any other large round figure, 
and to say that his proposal is to knock off four or five 
millions ; and Mr. Grant Derr is much too cautious to have 
meant to make a vague proposal of this kind. Probably 
all he meant to say was, that, if we spent four millions 
less annually than we spend now, we should be in a much 
more comfortable position in India; and this no one can 
deny. It was merely one way of saying that retrench- 
ment, to be effective, must be on a large scale. But what 
retrenchment on a large scale is possible? The Govern- 
ment proposes to begin with reducing the amount spent 
on public works, ordinary and extraordinary. But a large 
part of the expenditure on ordinary public works is not 
optional, and, as Mr. Srannore owned, the Government 
cannot suffer its roads and buildings to fall out of repair. 
In the reduction of expenditure on extraordinary public 
works there is the initial difficulty, dwelt on with much 
force by Mr. Cross—that a very large part of the current 
outlay is on the permanent engineering staff, which 
cannot be suddenly got rid of, and that the first conse- 
quence of a reduction of expenditure will be that there 
will be hundreds of well-paid engineers doing nothing. 
The proposal to reduce the cost of the Civil Service by the 
employment of more natives cannot tell for some years on 
the Budget, and is open to obvious objections until it is 
explained more clearly than has been explained hitherto 
what is mednt. 

Mr. Bricur has just presented a petition asking that 
the scheme of competition for admission into the Civil 
Service may be so altered that natives resident in India 
may have a good chance of appointments. If this is what 
is meant by the Government, nothing could be worse. 
The natives are not at all fit to occupy the higher posts of 
an administration framed after the English pattern; and 
of all natives those who would get into the service by 
competitive examinations are the least fit. The most that 
can be said is that there are minor posts now occupied by 
Englishmen which might be equally well filled by natives, 
who would take a lower salary, if only the choice of these 
natives was left wholly in the discretion of the highest 
class of English administrators. Mr. GiapstonE again 
proposed that, in order. to check the extravagance of 
the Indian administration, the English Treasury should 
have a control over its expenditure, in order to import 
into the management of Indian finance the traditional 
severity and parsimonious vigilance of English officials. 
But this would do little good. The Indian administration 
is excellent except in two respects. It is conducted with a 
needless amount of cumbrons formalities, and the Govern- 
ment itself can be as extravagant as it pleases and overrule 
all its financial advisers. The Viceroy, if he pleases, can 
make himself and his friends very comfortable. Over 
these two sources of waste of money our English Treasury 
official could have no control whatever, and where he 
could have control in the ordinary expenditure of the 
administration there is no need for control, as the Indian 
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administration is already as pure, as watchful, and as 
accurate as could be wished. We go from one head to 
another, and always find that serious retrenchment in 
India is almost impossible unless the outlay on the army 
can be reduced. This is partly an Indian question, for it 
is the Indian Government that has to determine what 
army is necessary in the state of its relations to its 
neighbours and its subject princes; but it is still more 
an English question, and the cost of our army in India 
must in the last resort depend on the organization of our 
army as a whole. 

Almost every speaker touched on the losses incurred by 
the depreciation of silver; but Mr. Goscury did more than 
this, and entered into an elaborate examination of the 


state and prospects of the silver market. His statement, | 
coming from the best and most recognized of all author- | 
_ ities on the subject, will be welcomed by the mercantile | 
world as embodying the latest and most trustworthy in- | 
formation on one of the most obscure and intricate of come | 
mercial problems. Since he sat on the Silver Committee | 
much has happened to throw light on the causes of the | 


fall in silver. It is now established beyond dispute 
that the increased produce of the American mines has 
not been among these causes. In fact, the import of 


silver in recent years from the United States has been | 


much less instead of greater than it used to be, the 
Americans having taken their silver for their own use. 
When they bave taken all they want, they will again send 


their silver abroad; but they have not, so far as is | 


known, much more silver to send abroad than they 
used to have when silver still maintained its price. | 
Of the silver transactions of the German Government Mr. 
GoscHEen gave the following summary. Out of ninety 
millions known to have been issued at various times, it 
was calculated that one-third had vanished. Of the re- 
maining sixty millions, six had already been sold. Twenty 
were needed for recoinage, leaving thirty-four to be sold. | 
They have sold twenty-six millions, and ought thus to 
have only eight on hand; but Mr. Goscnen thinks they | 
have really got ten millions or perbaps a little more. Mr. 
GoscHEN stated that he had received a positive assurance 
from the highest authority that the German Government | 


| family by marriage with the Imperial Honse of Russia has 
obtzined for him a preference to many equally competent 
candidates who might have been selected. The appoint- 
ment is far more inoffensive than if the Empreror’s choice 
had fallen on one of hisownsubjects. <A veteran soldier or 
politician can with difficulty affect the neutrality which be- 
fits a reigning prince; and there would have been special 
objections both to the diplomatist who prepared the 
Turkish war and to the administrator who has been 
employed to impede the execution of the Treaty of Berlin. 
| The young Prince who has been chosen has been even 
more passive than Prince Cranes of who 
some years ago courted the suffrages of the inhabitants of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The ostensible election which 
was lately held at Tirnova wgs a mere ceremony, as the 
Bulgarian Assembly must have accepted any nominee of 
Russia. Like his Roumanian neighbour, the Prince of 
Berearrta has to pass through a stage of nominal feudal 
allegiance to the Scizay, until it suits the purpose of 
Russia that he should declare his independence. The 
tribute which is in the meantime due to the Suray will 
probably be left in arrear until it is finally withheld. 

Any interview between the Prince of Butcarta and the 
Forricy Srcrrrary will probably be occupied in mere 
civilities, though perhaps it may be thought proper to give 
a formal caution against encroachments on neighbouring 
territory. Lord Sarrtspcry will not emulate the candour 
which is, probably on apocryphal authority, attributed to 
Prince Bismarcx, who is said to have told the Prince that 
his Bulgarian reign will hereafter be a subject of pleasant 
recollection. The actual experience which awaits him 
may perhaps be less agreeable. In Bulgaria there is no 
upper class, and there are no statesmen; and the heads 
of the people are probably turned by sudden change of 
circumstances. The Russian officers who command 
the militia will pay little deference to the civil govern- 
ment; and the bishops will endeavour to retain the 
political supremacy which they exercised or claimed 
under Turkish dominion. The Prince may perhaps 
be tempted to seek popularity or to earn favour 
from Russia by encouraging or permitting intrigues 
in East Roumelia. It will be much easier to amuse his 


did not intend to part with any more silver, one reason | subjects with projects of aggrandizement than to found 


being that it found that it had fixed too low the amount | 
of silver coinage required by the population. It further | 
appears that India has been able to absorb in the last | 
three years an amount almost exactly the same as that | 
sold by Germany. The absorbing power of India has re- 
sponded to the selling power of Germany; and this proof of 
the absorbing power of India is not only wonderful in itsell, 
but indicates that, unless there is an increased productiveness 
in the silver mines of the world, India may before long be 
short of silver. Having these figures to work with, it was 
easy for Mr. GoscuEN to show that all schemes for tamper- 
ing with the currency of India were not only mischievous 
but unnecessary, and he paid a deserved compliment to the 
Government for its firmness in resisting such schemes 
when pressed on it by its Indian officials. It is by no 
means improbable that the head of loss by exchange will 
soon disappear from the Indian Budget; and if the outlay 
by borrowing on extraordinary works is limited to two 
milions and a half, and is looked at as something apart 
from the Budget, except so far as it involves an increasing 
charge for interest, it will then be easy to see how far the 
normal expenditure is excessive. ‘hat it ought to be 
and can be reduced is beyond question; but that india is 
spending four millions more than it would spend if the 

overnment was more wise and prudent will probably be 
found to be an exaggeration. 


BULGARIA. 


institutions which may tend to the improvement of the 
community. The Mahometans, who form the minority of 
the population, will probably constitute an additional 
difficulty in the way of good administration. Even in the 
improbable contingency of their receiving equitable treat- 
ment from their Bulgarian neighbours, the Turks will not 
readily accommodate themselves to new conditions. In 
the Assembly of Tirnova they were practically excluded 
from all share in the proceedings by the rule that their 


, language should not be publicly used. The experience of 


many countries has shown that popular government is 
incompatible with justice when it co-exists with wide 
differences of race, religion, and language. 

The Constitution of Bulgaria has still to be created, 
though some organic laws have been published. The 
generalities and commonplaces of modern constitutions 
bear no practical relation to the real adjustment of political 
power. In the anarchical Republics of South America 
popular representation, liberty of the person and the press, 
and responsibility of public officers, all guaranteed by 
elaborate Constitutions, present no impediment to military 
despotism tempered by mutinous ontbreaks. In Bulgaria 
social equality will, in the absence of an aristocratic 
class, necessarily prevail, and there will be an Assembly 
which will claim supreme power. It is at present im- 
possible to foresee whether the Prixce will exercise any 
substantial power. His personal character and ability 
will determine the question whether he is to be absolute 
or to be reduced to the humble condition of a governor of 


_ a colony in Australia. The wonderful Constitution which 


new Prince of Burcaria pays a proper tribute of 

respect to the Sovereigns of Europe by visiting them 

in turn; but his short stay at Balmoral has little political | 
significance. The unprejudiced and unattached condition © 
of minor German princes is curiously exemplified in the | 
joint visit paid to the QurEN by the young ruler of a con- 
siderable principality and his brother, who is a lieutenant 
in the English navy. A cadet of good family, unexpectedly 
su’ *eeding to an estate, naturally wishes to be recognized 
im is acquired character by his kindred of established 
sition; but the Prince of Burcaria has only one patron 
to thank for his sudden elevation. The connexion of his | 


was devised by Prince Donpovxorr Korsaxorr has already 
collapsed. It was natural that a Russian should fail to 
understand the fundamental conditions of constitutional 
government. Even the-Bulgarians, who had been accus- 
tomed under Turkish supremacy to manage their own 
concerns with an independence unknown in Russia, 
rejected the scheme of an Assembly in which bishops and 
nominees of the Crown formed an overwhelming majority. 
The permanent Legislature will be elected by a suffrage 
which, in a country where one man is as good as another, 
must almost necessarily be universal. If the Prixce, by a 
happy accident, proves to be a man of political genius, he 
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may perhaps provide for the good government of the 
—S i, is ai probable that power will fall into the 
hands either of adventurers or of military leaders. It is 
also possible that a Russian Ambassador may acquire the 
ition of an English Resident in a native Indian State. 

Political students will watch with interest the new 
experiment which is about to be tried in South-Eastern 
Europe. A cluster of small States, for the most part in a 
low form of civilization, will now for the first time have 
the opportunity of cultivating the qualities which are sup- 

d to be favoured by independence. It is perhaps 
scarcely fair to put the Greeks, who have the advantage 
both of a definite national character and of fifty years of 
freedom, on a level with neighbouring principalities of 
similar material strength. The impending aggrandize- 
ment of the Greek kingdom will deprive the Government 
of some of the excuses by which administrative and politi- 
eal deficiencies have hitherto been explained. The com- 
mercial aptitude of the Greeks and their laudable zeal for 
education place them in the front rank of minor Eastern 
States; and it is not an unmixed disadvantage that their 
progress is regarded with jealousy by the great Power which 
affects the patronage of theneighbouring principalities. Even 
Montenegro will probably become more civilized with the 
cessation of incessant frontier feuds; and the warlike 
virtues of the rude mountaineers indicate national vigour. 
Servia is at last nominally as well as really independent, 
and it has no longer any reason for provoking quarrels 
with Turkey. The border disputes with the new Bulgarian 
State will be easily settled. It will be interesting to learn 
whether the Serviaus are capable of improvement in the 
absence of external interference. The national litera- 
ture probably cannot be revived, nor are the dialects of 
the provinces detached from the Turkish Nmpire likely to 
be superseded by a common language. Bulgaria has a 
kindred population spread over a wide extent of country. 
Roumania has the disadvantage of using a language 
without a literature, and without prospect of expansion. 
The military reputation which was acquired, though in an 
unjust cause, during the late war may perhaps give the 
Roumanians a wholesome sense of national existence. 

A long peace would give all the petty States the best 
chance of improving their social and material condition ; 
but it is too probable that new complications may arise be- 
fore their capabilities can be fairly tested, and in modern 
times great Powers exclusively determine the course of 
general policy. Holland and Belgium only exist by suffer- 
ance, or under the protection of more powerful States, 
although no nations excel them in prosperity and civiliza- 
tion. The minor German States are, for all external 

urposes, absorbed in the Empire. In the late war 
eek and Servia, which had received no pro- 
vocation from Turkey, implicitly obeyed the orders of 
Russia; and Greece was only prevented by English media- 
tion from engaging in the struggle. Of all the results 
of the war, the only circumstance favourable to future 
tranquillity is the occupation of Bosnia by Austria. The 
acquisition of the province was probably contemplated in 
the aggressive league of the three Emprrors before Turkey 
had furnished a pretext for attack; butit is scarcely probable 
that Austria will be a party to another Russian invasion. 
In other respects the loss by Turkey of the greater part of its 
European territory has produced or ane the 
dangers which had long been foreseen by English states- 
men. The young Prince who is about to assume the 
nominal government of Bulgaria has been appointed by 
the Russian Government for its own purposes, and he 
will probably be at all times compelled to obey the in- 
structions of his powerful patron. The Turks were not 
good administrators, but they were independent and 
warlike. 


JUDICIAL CHANGES. 


retirement of Mr. Justice has closed along, 


an honourable, and a useful judicial career. There 


are excellent judges who are not great judges, and Mr. | 


Justice MeLtor has been conspicuous on the list. Common 
sense, urbanity, and firmness go a long way towards 


making a judge fit for his place, and Mr. Justice Maxtor | 


added a sound knowledge of the principles of law. He 
has been always popular with the Bar, although he has 
known how to keep the Bar in order; and it is not a 


of men who are apt—at least, if the less favourable 
specimens of the profession are taken—to quarrel with a 
judge if they cannot have the greater satisfaction of 
showing that they despise him. It has been adduced as 
the crowning proof of Mr. Justice Mrtior’s sweetness of 
temper and high-minded forbearance that he managed to sit 
out the long trial of the Claimant without once ceasing to 
be as calm and unrnuffled as if he had been taking a 
holiday at the seaside. The grotesque impertinences 
of Dr. Kenraty no more affected him than a shower of 
hail affects Cleopatra’s Needle. Nor could any judge have 
looked and played his part better when he went on circuit 
to show the majesty of the law to the wondering inhabi- 
tants of rural districts and provincial towns. Parliament 
opened for him the door to the Bench; and there is a 
natural feeling at the Bar that it is impossible to say how 
a judge will turn out who is indebted more or less to his 
Parliamentary services for his promotion. He gets the 
start of his fellows, not because he has outstripped them 
in his profession, but because he has had the luck or wit 
to recommend himself to a body of electors. Every 
Chancellor makes some judges whom he does not wish to 
make, because he cannot altogether ignore the claims of his 
party ; and when a Chancellor makes a member of Par- 
liament a judge, the question inevitably suggests itself 
whether he has made the appointment because he wished 
to make it, or because he could not help making it. 
Judges who have helped their party in Parliament may, 
however, turn out admirably well; and Lord Wesrsury 
had certainly no reason to feel anything but complete 
satisfaction in his choice of Mr. Justice Mrettor. There 
are many kinds of good judges, and of his kind Mr. Justice 
MELLOR was a conspicuous type. There are the judges of 
great legal power, and also of wide attainments, and with 
minds accomplished and trained in very different directions 
—yjudges, for example, like Chief Justice Cocksurn. Then 
there are judges who have extraordinary gifts for law, and 
breathe a new life into English jurisprudence. The Master 
of the Rotts shines as a judge of this class. Lastly, there 
is the judge who knows his business, acts well the part of a 
public character, imbues the profession with amenity, and 
goes on day after day doing what he ought to do, always 
up to his work, if not superior to it. Ofthis kind of good 
judges Mr. Justice MELLor has been an eminent example. 
Below these come the ruck of judges who, with hardly 
an exception, are honourable and able men, do their duty 
and keep up the high character of the Bench, but of whom 
it may be said that, if they were not there, some one else 
as good would be in their place. 


Mr. Justice Metior has been succeeded by a judge 
who, if he fulfils the promise of his professional and 
general reputation, will be eminent in a different way. It 
is long since any judge has been made with so great a 
University fame as Mr. Bowey, and with so much of that 
peculiar interest about his career that is never awakened 
except by the presence of that indefinable something which 
in literature is recognized as genius. It seldom happens 
that the turn and scope of mind thus indicated are united 
with the qualities that command great and early success 
at the Bar ; but of Mr. Bowrn’s professional reputation it is 
only necessary to say that, although he has been made a 
judge at the age when most successful barristers are 
thinking of applying for a silk gown, no one at the Bar, 
young or old, has anything to say of his appointment 
except that it is thoroughly deserved and thoroughly justi- 
fied. To the public he became known by the indefatigable 
industry, the zeal, the skill, and the inexhaustible inge- 
nuity with which he did the heavy work of the great 
TicHBORNE trials as the junior, first of Sir Joun CoLeripes, 
and then of Mr. Hawxiys. Ecclesiastical or antiquarian 
enthusiasts may also have given themselves the pleasure 
of following the masterly arguments with which Mr. 
Bowen has lately irradiated the subtle question whether 
the Bishop of OxFrorD might use his own discretion, and 
the quaint dispute as to the burial-place of the Howarps. 
But, as a rule, outsiders can scarcely estimate or understand 
the professional reputation of a barrister unless he is, or 
has been, a law officer of the Crown, or is known as an 
inevitable leader in sensational cases. Every one, how- 
ever, can appreciate the compliment paid to Mr. Bowen 
by Lord Chief Justice Cookpurn when he announced, with 
generous candour, howhappy he was that his young brother 
was coming to sit beside him. In spite of the Judicature 
Acts, the Queen’s Bench has still, in the eyes of its chief, as 


small thing to be able to impose good behaviour on a set | distinct an existence as it ever had. It is his Court, and 
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he loves to think that his Court shines brightly in the 
face of the world. Lord Chief Justice CocksurN was as 
pleased at Mr. Bowen’s coming into his Court as the cap- 
tain of a University Eleven can be when some wonderful 


young bowler comes up from a public school to the | 
academical institution over which he presides, and is 
saved from the clutches of the sister University. It also | 


deserves to be noticed, to the credit of the Bar, that the 
mere sense that Mr. Bowen’s early promotion is right has 
sufficed to stifle all feclings of jealousy and all expressions 
of disappointment. It is very natural that members of 
the Universities, and especially members of the University 
of Oxford, should be glad that great academical success 
should receive the seal of external distinctiin, and that 
private friends, who feel more than the ordi: .:y affection 
of friendship, should delight in seeing their friend appre- 
ciated; but then the satisfaction of University men or 
friends is unmixed, and it needs both rectitude and gene- 
yosity in men who have been hoping perhaps for years to 
be raised to the Bench, to own, as heartily as has been 
owned in this instance, that a preference has only been 
given where it has been justly won. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether it is permissible to 
praise a Chancellor for making good judges; for it is 
only his duty that he discharges. But Chancellors are 
human, and often do not appoint good judges; and they 
are surrounded by other human beings who set up claims 
on them, and often must put up with judges who are 
forced on them. At any rate, it may be said that Lord 
Carnys, in filling up the vacancy caused by Mr. Justice 
MeLtor’s retirement, has gone very much out of his way 
to find a good judge. He first offered the appointment to 
Mr. Herscrect, and it is most unusual for a Chancellor to 
offer an appointment to an active Parliamentary oppo- 
nent. Lord Carrns, in making an offer which must have 
been rather mortifying to his own legal supporters, can 
have had no object except to get the best man possible; 
and the same feeling guided him when, on Mr. Herscur11’s 
refusal, he again overcame party prepossessions and offered 
the post to so strong a Liberal as Mr. Bowry. Perhaps 
Lord Carens thinks that there is such a slight prospect 
ofa Liberal Ministry being formed that, unless he took 
notice of rising Liberal lawyers, they might remain 
unnoticed for the rest of their lives. Liberal lawyers 
have, in fact, nowadays to overcome two very great diffi- 
culties before they can hope to see the path opened for 
them to the attainment of the highest professional 
eminence. They have to see their party in power, and 
they have to get, and, what is still harder, to retain, 
seats for themselves. Even the Conservatives in the 
midst of their electoral success have experienced how hard 
it may be to find a seat even fora Solicitor-General ; and for 
a Liberal lawyer to obtain a seat is very hard work indeed. 
Otherwise it might justly seem a matter of regret that 
Mr. Bowen has not run the course which history suggests 
is the proper one for judges of the highest eminence to run, 
and that he should not have passed through the stages 
which gradually led the present CHANcELLORand the present 
Cuter Justice to the highest eminence. No doubt any one 
who is a judge, and does his work really well, renders a 
great service to the nation, and well earns the esteem he 
enjoys. But the usefulness of law officers of the highest type 
to the House of Commons is so great, and the importance 
of the House of Commons being on fit occasions guided 
and enlightened by great lawyers is so incontestable, that 
it would amount to a naticnal loss if all who could render 
the nation this peculiar service were to exclude them- 
selves, like Mr. Bowen, from rendering it by accepting a 
judgeship before they had made a trial of Parliament. It 
so happens that the present and the past Law Officers 
sitting in this Parliament are all men of unquestioned 
eminence, and therefore it is only of the future that it is 
necessary to think. Butfor the future the effects of the 
last Reform Bill and the general character of modern 
politics and modern politicians are calculated to suggest 
some misgivings as to whether the succession of great 
ro in Parliament is likely to be permanently main- 
tained. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


Se first preparations for the Presidential contest of 

1880 are beginning in the United States. The Demo- 
crats, having, for the first time during nearly twenty years, 
obtained the control of the Senate and the House of 


Representatives, naturally hope to complete their victo 
by electing a President of their party. On the other hand, 
the Republicans profess to be confident that a short ex. 
perience of Democratic legislation has already produced a 
reaction in their favour. The danger or the mischief 
cannot so far have become extreme, for neither branch of 
Congress contains a Democratic majority of two-thirds; 
and consequently the Republican Prestpent can, if neces- 
sary, exercise his veto. The Silver Bill which has lately 
been supported by the Democratic leaders as well as 
the mass of the party is highly objectionable, and possibly 
in the long run the adherence of the Republicans to the 
cause of national good faith may be rewarded by popular 
approval ; but it has not generally been found that in Ame- 
rica sound economic doctrines tend to political advantage. 
The alleged ill-treatment of the negroes in the Southern 
States may perhaps create feelings of resentment by which 
the Republicans will profit. It is said that large numbers 
of would-be emigrants are encamped on the banks of the 
Mississippi, not being able to obtain passage northwards, 
either from want of means to pay the fare or because cap- 
tains of steamboats are forbidden to receive them. As 
American journalists honestly confess, it is impossible to 
ascertain the facts relating to any question which has once 
“ got into politics.” There is no doubt that at the next 
election all the Southern States will vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. The Republicans must therefore, as a 
condition of success, obtain an overwhelming majority in 
the North and the West. To foreigners it seems probable 
that the long supremacy of the Republicans is drawing to 
a close, though it is impossible to foresee the changes and 
complications which may arise during the next year. 
Both the great parties seem for the present to regard 
with indifference the organization of the so-called 
Labour party which has lately obtained an unexpected 
triumph in California. A third candidate, though he 
would have no chance of election, might perhaps serve 
the Republican cause by detaching from the other party 
some of the rabble of the great towns. The modest 
reserve which becomes outside speculators on American 
politics is justified by a recent statement that the Cali- 
fornian Constitution was the work not of KEarNey and his 
Communist allies, but of the respectable inhabitants of the 
State. If owners of property countenance legal spoliation, 
it becomes difficult to appreciate their motives and to cal- 
culate their future course. 


The interest of a Presidential contest is not exclusively 
concentrated in the actual election. The struggle for 
nomination by either party is often as exciting as the 
final trial of strength. It seems probable that the Con- 
ventions of next summer will, as usual, give occasion to 
animated contests. It had been thought that General 
Grant would receive the Republican nomination in 
spite of the custom which from the foundation of the 
Republic has been tacitly established. Until lately the 
refusal of Wasuincron to accept a third nomination 
was considered as binding on his successors; but the 
restriction forms no part of the written Constitu- 
tion. Many politicians have held that re-election is in 
all cases pernicious, inasmuch as the hope of a second 
term may induce a President to prefer his personal 
interests to the public good. Some incumbents of the 
office have, like the actual PresmenT, announced from 
the first their resolution to decline a second candidature. 
General Grant, having been elected in 1868 in recognition 
of his military services, was unanimously nominated by the 
party for a second term in 1872. It was believed that he 
hoped for another renewal of office in 1876; but, when 
the time of election arrived, his name was not even men- 
tioned. The scandals which had occurred in connexion 
with some of his Ministers, his kindred, and his associates, 
had for the time impaired or suspended his popularity ; 
and the opportunity was not suitable for trying the novel 
experiment ofa third term of office. The result was a contest 
for nomination among the principal politicians of the party, 
and the eventual election, under great difficulties, of the 
respectable gentleman who is now Presipent. The 
narrow escape from defeat convinced the Republican 
managers that they could not afford to dispense with any 
attainable aid ina future contest. For the last two or 
three years they have discussed the advantages which 
might result from the nomination of the candidate who is 
better known than any competitor to the mass of the 
people. General Grant has judiciously played into the 
hands of his supporters by withdrawing himself from the 
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country. He has consequently not had to pledge himself 
to hard or soft money, to Free-trade or Protection, or to 
any principle by which votes might possibly be lost. At 
the same time his name has been kept persistently fresh 
in popular attention. The almost royal position which 
he has assumed during his travels has been courteously 
conceded by foreigners in the belief that, notwithstand- 
ing all theories of republican equality, the precedence 
allowed to an ex-chief magistrate of the Union was 

eeable to American feeling. It may or may not 
be true that General Grayv’s confidential supporters 
have urged him to remain abroad till the eve of the 
Presidential nomination. It is now said that he is ex- 
pected to return home during the summer, relying per- 
haps for the avoidance of offence on the taciturnity 
which has often served him in good stead. If he ex- 
pected to deter rivalry by his personal eminence, he finds 
himself disappointed. Mr. Surrman, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has announced himself a candidate ; and probably 
his example will be followed by Mr. Conxitxa, Mr. Biaiyg, 
and other leading Republican politicians. Mr. SuerMan 
has been skilful and fortunate in his administration of the 
national finances. The cheapness of money has enabled 
him to procure, at the moderate rate of less than four per 
cent., sufficient sums to pay off large amounts of debt which 
had been contracted at higher interest. Specie payments 
also have during his term of office been renewed after an 
interval of nineteen years without disturbance or difficulty. 
Mr. SHerman, though in former times he may have wavered 
in his maintenance of public faith, properly receives a 
share of credit for the present financial prosperity. 


On the Democratic side Mr. TIxpDEN is believed to have 
the best chance of nomination. No politician in the 
United States understands the management of elections 
better; and a candidate who has been, as the Democrats 
unanimously assert, only deprived by fraud of the Presi- 
dency may be thought to have a strong claim on the 
party. Mr. Tuurmay, a Senator of considerable influence, 
has lately been mentioned as a competitor to Mr. TiLpeEn ; 
and it seems that a pending election for the office of 
Governor of Ohio has some bearing on the future Presi- 
dential contest. Both Mr. Tuurman and Mr. Suerman 
were at one time expected to become candidates in the 
Ohio election; but the fear of a defeat which might be 
fatal to their claims for the higher office seems to have 
dete: red both party leaders from engaging in the contest. 
The Secrerary of the Treasury may perhaps have also 
differed with the local managers on the only important 
question which now excites public attention. The 
Democratic majority in the House of Representatives has 
lately passed a Silver Currency Bill which appears to be 
highly objectionable. The questionable principle of a bi- 
metallic currency hasalready been sanctioned by law; but 
the slow progress of coining silver practically counteracted 
the operation of the system. Under the new Bill the 
Government is required to coin any amount of silver which 
may be brought to the Mint, and to employ in the redemp- 
tion of its notes equal quantities of silver and gold. The 
opponents of the measure allege that the relative value of 
silver to gold is fixed too high, so that creditors will be 
defrauded of a portion of their claims by the employment 
of a debased currency. It was understood that the Pre- 
siDENT would put his veto on the Bill; but for the present 
his intervention has been rendered unnecessary by the 
action of the Senate. The Silver Bill is suspended for the 
remainder of the Session ; but the policy which it involves 
is supported by the majority of the Democrats, and 
some of the publicans, for the purpose of concili- 
ating the Greenback party, have shown symptoms 
of wavering in their maintenance of national good 
faith. The Republican managers of the Ohio election 
suspiciously avoid all reference to the currency, while 
their opponents generally support the Silver Bill. Mr. 
TitpeNn, whose agents are busy in Ohio, has always him- 
self been opposed to projects for tampering with the 
currency. Perhaps for that reason his rival, Mr. TuuRMay, 
has lately inclined to the doctrine of inflation. The 
Greenback party, though it still retains its name, no longer 
contends for its original demand of large issues of uncon- 
vertible paper money. The same object will be more 
effectively attained by a bi-metallic currency, or, in practice, 
by the substitution of a smaller value of silver for gold 
payments. When the scheme was first projected, its pro- 
moters professed to appeal to patriotic sentiment on behalf 
of “the dollar of the fathers.” They are now content 


to show that a depreciated currency raises nominal prices, 
and confers a benefit on the large class of debtors at the 
expense of the comparatively limited and unpopular 
body of creditors. The advocates of a sound currency have 
shown some ingenuity in the discovery of popular argu- 
ments in recommendation of fiscal honesty. Disregarding 
the vulgar interests of capitalists and fundholders, they 
profess to feel exclusive sympathy with labour. The 
working man, they say, needs a genuine and not a depre- 
ciated dollar in payment of his well-earned wages. They 
might also say with justice that the working classes are 
interested in the cheapness of articles of consumption. 
The question of the currency, and the controversy for the 
employment of Federal forces to maintain order and free- 
dom of election in the States, will probably be the osten- 
sible issues in the contest for the Presidency. The Repub- 
licans will, if General Grant obtains the nomination, have 
the advantage of the more popular candidate, while the 
Democrats are encouraged by the late accessions of strength 
which have given them a majority in the Senate and the 
House. No great principle or national interest will be at 
stake, nor is there any reason to fear that the prosperity 
of the United States will be injuriously affected by the 
victory or defeat of either party. 


THE EXPENDITURE OF THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


V 7 HATEVER may be thought of the motion which 
Mr. Yorke brought forward on Tuesday, it had for 
some time back been inevitable. The expenditure of the 
London School Board may be right and wise; but it is 
undoubtedly very high. The opposition to it may be 
shortsighted or disingenuous ; but it was quite certain that 
it would eventually find a voice. The appeal which is now 
made to Parliament was made three years ago to the rate- 
payers of London. By them it was decisively, and almost 
contemptuously, rejected; and it may be argued that the 
unwillingness of Mr. YorKe’s supporters to wait till next 
November to ascertain whether the opinion of the rate- 
payers has changed betrays a conviction that their 
chances of getting the verdict of the last School Board 
election reversed are exceedingly small. It may be, however, 
that the motion is rather of the nature of an electioneering 
manceuvre, and that the opponents of the present policy of 
the Board believe that the more time there is for these 
attacks to take hold of the minds of the ratepayers, the 
firmer that hold is likely to be. Whether Mr. Yorxe’s 
motion was intended as a substitute for or as an incentive 
to a renewed effort to change the complexion of the School 
Board next autumn, it cannot be said that he went 
beyond his right in introducing it. It may not be true 
that “the rapidly increasing expenditure of the London 
“School Board requires the early attention of the Govern- 
“ ment,” still less that this attention should be directed 
towards the provision of “some more effectual checks 
“than appear at present to exist.” But it is not un- 
natural that a considerable number of persons should 
think that both these positions can be made good, and this 
belief is certainly a justification for bringing the ques- 
tion forward in Parliament. Mr. Forster demurred to 
the propriety of Mr. Yorke’s motion on the ground 
that the expenditure of the London School Board is the 
exclusive concern of their constituents, and that so long 
as the London ratepayers show by their votes that they 
are contented to pay what is demanded of them, it is not 
for the Government or for Parliament to say them nay. 
Up to a certain point, no doubt, this argument is sound. 
Primarily, at all events, the people who have to find the 
money are the people who have the best right to say how 
much they are prepared to find. But Mr. Forsrer’s 
> ni was more conclusive as against the adoption of Mr. 
ORKE’s resolution than as against the introduction of it. 
Parliament ought to be very slow to impose or urge the 
imposition of checks on expenditure which those upon 
whom the expenditure falls show no wish to impose. 
The whole burden of proof does indisputably lie with Mr. 
Yorke, and it cannot be said that he showed any clear 
consciousness of the fact. It is not enough to quote in- 
stances in which too much money has been spent, or is 
said to have been spent, on this or that particular. The 
opponents of the Board are bound to show cause for pre- 
venting the ratepayers of London from spending their 
own money in the way they like best. In order to do this 
it is necessary not merely to prove the existence of a very 
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large outlay, but also to prove that this outlay is of a 
kind which gives the minority among the ratepayers which 
dislikes it a claim to be protected against the majority 
which approves of it. That such a claim may exist 
is unquestionable. The right of a local majority to 
make a local minority pay for objects in which that 
majority are interested is not a right that brooks no 
restrictions. If it were, the principle of local self-govern- 
ment might easily become odious. Supposing, for ex- 
ample, that a majority of the London ratepayers chose to 
provide each member of the School Board with a carriage 
and a pair of horses, Parliament might be very fairly 
asked to define more strictly the objects on which public 
money may be usefully spent. It would be highly in- 
convenient for Parliament to entertain appeals of this 
kind on any but very strong grounds; but any member 
who thinks that such grounds exist is clearly justified in 
endeavouring to bring the House of Commons over to his 
way of thinking. 

The reason why we regret that the London School 
beard should have given occasion for such a debate as 
that of last Tuesday is of a different character from any 
alleged by Mr. Yorxr. If there has really been an excessive 
expenditure—and it is difficult to believe that the Board 
stands wholly guiltless in this respect—it is quite certain 
that the ratepayers will either not permanently endure it, or 
will have to be conciliated by a still larger outlay by which 
they can themselves profit. Both these alternatives are 
greatly to be deprecated. In the one case the cause of | 
elementary education would sustain a very serious blow ; in | 
the other, a very important and difficult controversy would 
practically be settled by a side-wind. The main body of 
the London ratepayers do not belong to the class for whose 
children elementary schools were originally intended. The 
children whom it is desired to educate are the children of 
werking-men ; the adults out of whose pockets the cost of 
edneating them has to be drawn are for the most part not 
working-men. The Elementary Education Act is, in effect, 
a measure for paying for the schooling of one part of the 
community by rates levied upon another class. It is true, 
of course, that the list of ratepayers contains a considerable | 
percentage of working-men. But it is probably true that 
it does not contain anything like a percentage cor- | 
responding to that which would be shown by a) 
list of parents who have children at the School | 
Board schools. The classes who are, or think themselves, 
the social superiors of the artisans are content to pay for 
the schooling of the artisans’ children because they have 
been convinced that they themselves will suffer if this 
schooling is not provided. But supposing that the school- 
ing for which they are thus called to pay turns out to be 
superior to that which they give to their own children, 
the force of this motive will be exhausted. It may be 
possible to persuade the well-to-do tradesman that it is 
expedient that every labourer’s child should learn at the 
cost of the State to read and write and cast accounts. 
But it will hardly be possible to persuade him that it is 
expedient that every labourer’s child should learn at the 
cost of the State to solve mathematical problems or to 
read a foreign language. He will rather be inclined to 
think that he has gone too far in making the concession 
he has already consented to, and come to dislike the whole 
idea of compulsory education because itinvolves compulsory 
payments out of the rates. If he once reaches this 
point, he will be likely to give his dislike a very vigorous 
and effective form. Economy will become the one thing 
vegarded in the election of the School Board, and, in order 
to ensure economy, efficiency of all kinds will be recklessly 
sacrificed. The work of the last eight years will -be 
deprived of necessary support, and the cause of elementary 
edueation will be thrown back for an indefinite period. 

There are already indications of the manner in which 
School Boards will seek to avert this disaster. They will 
strive to make their schools sufficiently good to attract 
the children of the class to which the majority of the rate- 
payers belong. They will thus be able to say to opponents, 
You profit by the expenditure you protest against, since by 
means of that expenditure you are enabled to get your 
children taught for 3d. what, if it were not for the rates, 
you could not get them taught for three or four times that 
sum. There may be something to be said for giving 
seecndary as wellas elementary education at the public | 
expense; but there is nothing to be said for giving 
secondary education at the public expense and calling it 
clementary education. In this way all the difficulties of | 


the question will be evaded instead of faced, and we shall 
find ourselves by degrees committed, without consideration 
or inquiry, to a system under which one half the commu- 
nity will get its children educated at the cost of the other 
half. Few people will maintain that this is a desirable way 
of arriving at such a result, even if the result itself be 
desirable. 


It is natural enough that the expenditure of the London 
School Board should seem excessive to those who have not 
calculfted the many items which would unavoidably go to 
swell that expenditure. What we blame the Board for is 
that they have not sufficiently remembered the probability 
that this would be the case, and have consequently not 
been cautious enough about adding to their avoidable ex- 
penditure. They had, for example, two ends to attain—the 
extension of elementary education, and the raising of the 
standard of elementary education. It was inevitable that 
in the pursuit of this first object they should encounter 
much resistance ; and it would have been wiser if they had 
not provoked two kinds of opposition at once by taking 
the second object in hand while the first was still nnat- 
tained. To make education in its most elementary form 
really universal in London might have been a sufficient 
triumph for the first and second School Boards. It might 
have been left to the third to improve the quality 
of the education given. Even in this respect, how- 
ever, as Mr. Ropcers shows in his letter to the Times, 
the London School Board have in no way exceeded 
their powers. They have at most done with enthu- 
siasm what the Government and Parliament have en- 
couraged them to do. What Mr. Yorke regards as un- 
necessary learning has not been introduced into schools 
on the mere motion of the London School Board. It is 
all provided for and encouraged in the Code under 
which the Parliamentary grant is administered. If we 
blame the Board, it can at most be for not having fore- 
seen that a reaction in favour of the “three R’s” would 
inevitably follow upon the recent outburst of zeal in favour 
of ‘‘extra subjects.” 


MR. VILLIERS. 


HE unnszal honour of a statue erected during his life- 
time has been well deserved by Mr. Cuartes VILuiers. 

The length of his connexion with a single constituency is 
almost equally rare. Mr. Vinuiers entered Parliament as 
member for Wolverhampton forty-four years ago, and he 
still represents the borough. He probably voted in the 
majority which restored Lord Mr.pourne to office after 
Sir Rozerr Peet’s short administration, and he has ever 
since steadily adhered to his party, while it has more than 
once changed its leaders, its policy, and its character. It 
was right and natural that the meeting, at which Mr. 
Vittiers himself was unluckily unable to be present, 
should be attended by political opponents, though it prin- 
cipally consisted of members of his own party. Con- 
sistency and tenacity are qualities which peculiarly 
command the respect of intelligent Conservatives. There 
is no reason to suppose that Mr. Viiiters has materially 
changed any of the political principles of his youth. He was 
once far in advance of the leaders of his party on some im- 
portant questions, and he has nevercommitted himself to the 
more revolutionary projects of modern Liberals. Of the able 
and accomplished family to which Mr. Cuartes VIniiers 
belongs, Lord Ciarenpox, perhaps in consequence of his 
more favourable opportunities, attained the highest poli- 
tical rank. No statesman of his time, with the exception 
of Lord Patmerston, was more remarkable for knowledge 
of international affairs and for diplomatic ability. Mr. 
Epwarp Viiuters, but for his early death, would probably 
have risen to eminence. Mr. Viniters from his 
first entrance into Parliament identified himself with a 
cause which was not at that time advocated by any con- 
siderable politician. Lord Granvitnz, who is by some 
years younger than Mr. Vitiers, playfully apologized for 
his own disregard of party discipline in voting from the 
first for the repeal of the Corn-laws. Mr. Vituirrs, 
though he never became a popular orator in or out of Par- 
liament, thoroughly understood and clearly expounded the 
economic theories which have now become familiar to all 
educated Englishmen. He perhaps foresaw that the time 
would come when the acceptance of sound doctrines would 
serve the purpose of the leaders of his own party. Lord 
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Mexpourne indeed declared, in the latter part of his ad- 
ministration, that only a madman could contemplate the 
repeal of the Corn-laws; but Lord Joun Russet, when 
the defeat of the Whig party became imminent, attempted 


to recover popularity and retain office by proposing a fixed | 


duty on corn. 


The agitation of the Corn Law League | 


had already begun; and thearguments which Mr. Vinumrs | 
had constantly used had of late been repeated in louder | 


tones. 


Unexpectedly a gleam of light appeared in an_ 


opposite quarter. From the commencement of Sir Roverr | 


Pret’s fiscal reforms it was inevitable that he should be 
convinced of the necessity of repealing the Corn-laws. 


Mr. Vituters’s earnestness in the promotion of his, 
great public object, and his comparative indifference | 


to his personal interests, were conspicuously shown by 
his unhesitating and hearty co-operation with power- 
ful allies who had superseded him in popular esti- 
mation. Mr. Copprx, as the acknowledged leader of 
the manufacturers who formed the strength of the Corn 
Law League, at once atiained a notoriety which had never 
belonged to the old Parliamentary advocate of F'ree-trade. 
Mr. Brigur took the second place by virtue of the 
eloquence which was afterwards universally recognized ; 


and even Mr. W. J. Fox addressed crowded and unanimous , 


meetings with more effect than Mr. Vuuers. The 
managers of the League never failed to acknowledge Mr. 
Vitiiers’s former services, but his own willingness to 
second their efforts was a still higher proof of loyal 
sincerity. He had demonstrated the injustice and inex- 


unhesitatingly condemn fantastic projects for restoring 
protection under the name of Reciprocity. It is for- 
tunate that the English people, alone among the nations 
of the world, have become impressed, more by experience 
than by argument, with the fundamental trnth that dearth 
ought not to be established by legislation.. Even farmers 
have been converted by a quarter of a century of prosperity, 
and many of them hesitate to renounce sound doctrines 
when they are for the first time exposed to effective 
foreign competition. It is not worth while to contend 
that they ought to be protected, when it is quite certain 
that no effort for the purpose would be tolerated by the 
community. 

No element in English political society has heen more 
valuable than the Liberalism of a considerable portion of 
the aristocracy. The hereditary Whigs have been both 
a cause and a consequence of the safe and gradual pro- 
gress of political change. The Foxes, the Greys, 
the Russenis, the CAVENDISHES, and the GRANVILLEs could 
never have devoted themselves to the popular cause 
if they had not felt their position to be unassailable. 
The most conspicuous of their number were socially and 
politically exclusive at the time when they proclaimed 
doctrines which might almost be called revolutionary. 
Mr. Fox and Lord Jouy Russeut could afford to appeal to 
popular passion, because they feared no rivalry with them- 
selves on the part of their humblerallies. The opposition to 


_the Crown in which the Whigs were long engaged was 


pediency of the corn duties as completely as Mr. Cospen | 4! Jngh 
himself, though perhaps not with the same command | Simcere and earnest. To thoughtful Conservatives it ought 
of transparent reasoning; but the strength of the not to be a subject of unqualified satisfaction that an in- 
Corn Law League consisted not in argument, but creasing proportion of the heads of great families from 


in numbers, and in the consequent power of execu- 


| time to time joins their ranks. 


in no small degree a protest against neglect of a privileged 
aristocracy ; yet the vindication of popular rights was 


Any organized attack on 


ting threats which were not always studiously veiled. _ property would render the secession universal ; and con- 


Mr. Vinuiers would not have been disposed, even if he 
could have exercised a choice, to reject amy instrument 
by which his purpose could be achieved; but he had not 
the tastes or the qualities of a demagogue. From the 
time of Sir Roserr Peg.’s conversion Mr. VILLIERs was 
content to serve in the ranks of the Liberal party. On 
private grounds he more than once declined office, and 
several years passed before he became a member of Lord 
Patmersron’s Cabinet. In the conduct of the Poor Law 
Office he displayed administrative ability, and since that 
time he has not taken a prominent part in political contro- 
versy. With Lord Hatirax he represents the oldest survi- 
ving generation of Whig politicians. In his earlier days 
he belonged to the extreme section of the party; but he 
has long since been overtaken, and he has probably been 
passed by younger politicians. Unlike some of his party, 
he has never exhibited any tendency to reaction. 

The celebration at Wolverhampton may probably have 
for the first time brought Mr. Vinuiers’s services to the 
knowledge of the younger generation. His early efforts 
were obscure because they were at the time unsuccessful ; 
and the triumph of his cause is associated with names 
more popularly known. The continuance of the protective 
system in almost every foreign country proves the weak- 
ness of logic or reason in counteracting prejudice and 
overbearing selfish interests. Mr. Cospzy would have 
argued as ineffectually as Mr. Vittiers if he had not 
begun a war of classes in which the weaker was de- 
feated. At Lancashire meetings and on the stage of 
Covent Garden Mr. Copprn expounded the true principles 
of commerce to sympathetic hearers; but he commanded 
more enthusiastic applause when he denounced the landed 
aristocracy as the enemies of the people. If wheat had 

mn grown by a vast multitude of small freeholders, 
the Corn-laws would have lasted till now. The land- 
owners who had imposed protective duties on the country 
had ceased to be dominant from the date of the 
Reform Bill; and they had reason to congratulate them- 
selves that, against their will, Peet surrendered their 
privileges in time. Mr. Coppgy, though his dislike to 
their order was not appeased by his victory, never suc- 
ceeded in organizing another attack on the landed in- 
terest. From time to time he announced to his followers 
that the question of landed property was more urgent 
than any political issue; but he never seriously began the 
agitation which is now threatened by a section of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Viuiers was satisfied with the 
abolition of the protective duties which had during 
his political life offended his sense of justice. There 
can be no doubt that he would, if occasion required, 


versely a political combination of the whole of the upper 
classes would endanger established institutions. Such a 


| career as that of Mr. VILLiIEeRs convinces reasonable Liberals 


that- enlightened politicians are not necessarily dema- 
gogues or agitators. It is perhaps difficult to imagine 
the intellectual irritation and repugnance which were in a 
former generation produced by the absurdity as well as by 
the injurious operation of such anomalies as the Catholic 
disabilities and the Corn-laws. Both sectarian and com- 
mercial monopoly were especially offensive to opponents 
who found demonstrable abuses defended by their own 
social equals. The professed objects of the advanced 
politicians of the present day may perhaps, after the lapse 
of a generation, appear to be comparatively moderate; but 
no political change which can now be proposed is likely 
to be as obviously advantageous as the establishment of 
religious equality and Free-trade. 


M. FERRY’S BILL AND ITS DEFENDERS. 


HATEVER may be the merits of M. Farry’s Eduea- 
tion Bill, nothing effectual can be said in defence of 
the manner in which it has hitherto been dealt with by its 
authors. It is to be presumed, until the evidence to the 
contrary becomes overwhelming, that the Bill is the 
handiwork of a Ministry profoundly convinced of the 
necessity of passing it. The lightness of heart which 
committed France to a war with Germany in 1870 would 
hardly deserve more blame than the recklessness which 
could commit the Republic to a war with the Cathelic 
Church while it was still possible to avoid it. In the 
opinion of the Cabinet, therefore, unless that Cabinet is 
altogether uutit to hold office, the time mast have come when 
the pretensions of the clergy in the matter of education 
can be endured no longer; either the Republic must silence 
the Church or the Church will destroy the Republic. This 
theory alone can adequately explain the introduction of M. 
Ferry’s Bill. Yet on this supposition what can be said of 
the indifference which first introduces it and then leaves it 
to encounter all the mischances which the chapter of aeci- 
dents may have in store for it? If an English Ministry 
had done this it might have been argued that it was 
anxious to ascertain the opinion of the country, and had 
accordingly thought it well to allow time for that opinion 
to declare itself. Buta French Ministry is never anxious 
to ascertain the opinion of the country m this sense. It 
never seems to think of the country as distinct from its own 
pledged supporters; and the opinion of these sup- 
porters, upon questions like that dealt with by M. Ferry’s 
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Bill, it usually knows only too well for its own peace of 
mind. Nor would even an English Ministry deal with a_ 
measure of such immense importance in precisely this _ 
fashion. It might leave a long interval between the 
debate on the second reading of the Bill and its discussion 
in Committee; but it would not allow the Bill to remain 
for months before Parliament without the benefit of any 
intelligible statement of the motives of the Cabinet for 
bringing it forward. All that is yet apparent, so far as 
any Official statement goes, is that the Government have 
thought it their duty to upset an arrangement which 
unites, as regards its separate parts, two opposite, though 
not inconsistent, recommendations. Freedom of secondary 
education has been permitted since 1850, and no known 
harm has come of it. Freedom of University education 
was only conceded in 1875, and there has not yet been 
time to determine whether any harm is likely to come of 
it. M. Ferry sets to work with impartial indifference to 
abolish both the old and the new liberties. That the one 
has been enjoyed for a generation while the other has 
been scarcely tested goes for nothing with him. A Cabinet 
which deals in such a temper with a question of this 
moment ought at all events to lose no time in making 
its case public. France has at least a right to know the 
reasons for which its internal peace is to be endangered. 
It is significant that the most zealous defenders of M. 
Ferny’s Bill seem averse to acknowledge its real character. 
At first sight it would seem a less hopeless undertaking 
to prove that interference with freedom of education 
is a good thing than to prove that the proposed legislation 
is an interference with freedom of education. Strange to 
say, however, it is this latter task that the République 
Frangaise has set itself. The present is not the time, 
it declares, to consider whether freedom of education is 
a good or a bad thing. Freedom of education exists, 


It is a mistake, it seems, to regard this measure as in 
any sense reactionary. It finds treedom of education ac- 
corded by law, and all it does is to extend it. To the 
freedom of the teacher it adds the freedom of the scholar. 
For the future the scholar will learn where, how, and from 
whom he chooses. His liberty will be subjected to two con- 
ditions, and to two only ; he will have to prove that he is de- 
voting a certain portion of his time to study, and he will 
have to satisfy the State, by passing the examinations of 
the State University, that he has gained, it matters not 
where or how, the knowledge required for the degree he 
seeks to take. The law of 1875 was really a disguised 
attack upon freedom of education. It interposed between 
the individual and the State a variety of privileged corpo- 
rations. In doing this it set itself in antagonism to one of 
the “ principles of ’89 ’—the principle that modern society 
knows nothing but the citizen and the nation. In setting 
up once more those fictitious creations called Corporations 
the law of 1875 destroyed liberty of education. By pulling 
them down again M. Ferry’s Bill restores liberty of edu- 
cation. It is not enough, however, that the law should 
not recognize these pernicious entities. They are too 
powerful to be treated with contempt and allowed to go 
their own way without favour or even recognition. Ex- 
perience has revealed, according to the République Fran- 
gaise, a very grave omission in French law. If one-and- 
twenty persons devote a small part of their time to the 
prosecution in common of some religious or literary end, 
they are subject to a penalty ; but if they choose to spend 
their whole lives in common, they escape scot free. The 
Government may dissolve an unrecognized association, but 
each member will still be bound by an invisible chain, and 
will continue to pursue in isolation the work he has 
hitherto pursued in association. Such a condition of 
affairs demands an heroic remedy, and M. Ferry has come 
forward to provide one. No member of a non-recognized 
religious congregation is in future to be allowed to teach 
in a school, and any school which persists in employing a 
member of a non-recognized religious congregation as a 
teacher will be closed. 

The reasoning of the République Frangaise comes to this 
—tbat people are to be left free to do everything except what 
they wish to do. They may live as they like, only they 
must not live incommon. They may get their education 
from whomsoever they like, only they must not get it from a 
member of a religious order. It is vain for French Catholics 
to protest that freedom to remain in isolation, or to get 
their education from laymen or from the secular clergy, is 
not what want, and that, unless they are allowed to 


live in association and to get their education from the 


members of religious congregations, they will not enjoy 
the only freedom they care to have. The answer of the 
République Francaise is that it knows their interests a great 
deal better than they do themselves. What it has at 
heart is the freedom of each individual Frenchman, and 
the only means of ensuring that each individual French- 
man shall remain free is to prevent him from making 
away with his freedom. When he is tied hand and foot 
this sacred object will be perfectly attained ; but, if the 
least chance of untying the knot is left to him, he will use 
it in making himself a slave. The results of the law 
of 1850 have clearly shown that a large nomber of 
French parents will, if they are permitted to follow 
their own wishes, send their children to be taught by 
members of religious congregations. The results of the 
law of 1875 have gone some way to show that a con- 
siderable number of French parents will, if they are per- 
mitted to have their own way, send their sons to Univer- 
sities other than the State University. The new gospel of 
individual liberty, of which the République Frangaise is the 
apostle, proclaims that for the future French parents must 
bring up their children in the way in which the State 
thinks they should go. If they—that is, the nobler part 
of them, their minds—are really free, this will also be the 
way in which they themselves will wish that their children 
should go. If unfortunately they entertain a different 
Opinion on this point, that is an indisputable proof 
that their minds are not free; and to leave them at liberty 
to give their children the kind of education they wish 
would be as absurd as to leave a madman at liberty to 
throw his children into the water. It is probable that 
a certain number of Frenchmen have persuaded them- 
selves that Catholicism is a species of lunacy, and that 
those who suffer from it will be most kindly treated 
when they are subjected to effectual control. It is 
certain that, if the leaders of the party at present in 
power do not believe this, they have determined to act 
as though they believed it. Catholics are to be per- 
mitted to do anything they like, except what the great 
majority of Catholics think their duty by their children; 
and the reason why they are to be fettered in this latter 
respect is that what the great majority of Catholics think 
their duty by their children is pernicious alike to the in- 
dividual, the family, and the State. There is no dealing 
with an argument of this kind. All that can be said is 
that, as those who honestly use it will not apply the 
doctrine of live and let live to their adversaries, they 
cannot expect their adversaries to apply it to them. 
Probably the reason why French parties are so intolerant 
of one another is the sincerity of their conviction that it 
is only a question which shall be the persecutor. Looking 
at politics in this spirit, it is natural that each should treat 
his enemy in such a fashion as will leave the least power 
to persecute when his turn comes again. From this point 
of view extermination is the best policy, and, as the un- 
manly weakness of modern times makes extermination 
impracticable, the next best thing is to prevent the breed 
from reproducing itself. In 1793 adult Catholics could be 
dealt with according to their deserts. In 1879 it is only 
possible to adopt the milder expedient of forbidding them 
to bring up their children in a way which may make them 
Catholics. The Republican idea of protecting individual 
liberty has not essentially changed in the interval. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS ACTS. 


IR UGHTRED SHUTTLEWORTH has obtained a 
return from the local authorities charged with carry- 

ing out the provisions of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
which bears out the criticisms we have from time to 
time made upon that well-intended but ill-conceived 
statute. We pointed out while the Bill was under con- 
sideration that it provided all the necessary means of 
action except the means of ensuring that any action would 
be taken. Mr. Cross was at that time filled with senti- 
mental admiration of municipal authorities in the lump. 
This temper of mind may perhaps have been due to the 
noble way in which certain Lancashire towns had behaved 
at the general election. What might not be expected of 
a class so many conspicuous members of which had re- 
turned Conservatives instead of Liberals? The Home 
Secrerary did not make sufficient allowance for that in- 
fection of nature which doth remain even in them that vote 
with the Government. He did not realize how solitary a 
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single act of virtue may be destined to remain. Inthistemper | 
Mr. Cross took in hand the improvement of artisans’ 
dwellings. He created an excellent machinery, and then 
laid the subject aside in the comfortable conviction 
that the local authorities might be trusted to put it in 
motion. If he had considered either the composition 
or the history of Town Councils, he would have been less 
sanguine on this head. The Artisans’ Dwellings Act is a 
measure which aims, in the interest of the public at large, 
at improving the condition of a particular class. Conse- 
quently the authorities which are to put it in motion— 
if they are to be left to put it in motion or not at their 
pleasure—shonld represent either the public at large or 
the special class to be benefited. The authorities charged 
with carrrying out the Artisans’ Dwellings Act seldom fulfil 
either of these conditions. They donot represent the general 
body of enlightened opinion, because this opinion is seldom 
interested in municipal contests. They do not represent the 
class whose houses are to be improved, because only a 
minority of this class pays rates. The persons who, 
ordinarily speaking, are most powerful in local Boards of | 
all kinds are the representatives of the poorer ratepayers ; | 
the class which is least likely to take an enlarged view of | 
its interests, or to understand that, if one member of the | 
community suffers in health or morals, the other members | 
will in the end suffer with it. The very instance to which | 
Mr. Cross appealed in proof of the contrary opinion really | 
made against him. The object of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Bill was to put English towns generally on a level with | 
Glasgow in respect of street improvements. Glasgow had | 
set itself heartily to work to sweep away unwholesome houses | 
and to replace them with something better ; and from this | 
Mr. Cross inferred that, if other towns had similar powers 
granted to them, they would use them in a similar way. 
Mr. Cross forgot that the parallel halted in a very | 
important particular. Glasgow had proved her desire to | 
do the work by asking for the powers necessary to do it. 
Her citizens had not waited for the stimulus of a public 
improvement Act; they had themselves obtained a private 
improvement Act, and under its provisions had already | 
done what the Home Secretary was proposing that other | 
municipalities should be put in a position to do. Why 
had not these other municipalities taken a lesson from 
Glasgow, and obtained similar Acts for themselves? It 
was at least possible that this omission was due to in- 
difference, and, if it were, very little was likely to come of 
a merely permissive Act. 


Mr. Cross can undoubtedly point to one instance in which 
his estimate of the readiness of the local authorities to carry 
out the provisions of the Act has been justified by the result. 
At Birmingham an area of ninety-three acres is being dealt 
with at a cost of 1,310,000l. But, with this single exception, 
the action of the local authorities has been at best dilatory or 
inadequate. On the 4th of last December Mr. Lusuincron | 
was desired to express to the Commissioners of Sewers the 
Home Secrerary’s regret that another year had been 
allowed to pass without the City of London again setting 
an example to all other municipalities. On the 6th of the 
same month Mr. LusHineroy was charged with a similar 
message to the Metropolitan Board of Works. ‘The work- 
“ing of the Act in other parts of the country,” he was 
directed to say by Mr. Cross, “cannot but be seriously dis- 
“ couraged by delay on the part of the metropolitan autho- 
“ rities to take the fullest advantage of the powers entrusted | 
“to them.” The papers now printed show that the Officer 
of Health for the City of London represented that twenty- 
one areas ought to be dealt with under the Act. The Com- 
missioners of Sewers “ at once grappled with ”—four of 
these areas; upon three more the buildings have been 
removed, “either for railway purposes or the erection of, 
“new buildings”; while, as regards the remaining four- 
teen, “the Commissioners have not yet prepared any 
“scheme.” The Metropolitan Board of Works have taken 
no step in respect of fourteen representations made to 
them ty the Officers of Health, while several of the 
schemes which are in progress have as yet gone but avery | 
little way. Both the Commissioners of Sewers and the 
Metropolitan Board appear to think that Mr. Cross’s re- 
monstrances are satisfactorily disposed of by the remark 
that the areas complained of have been otherwise dealt 
with. Ina seuse, of course, this is true. If a block of 
unhealthy buildings has been pulled down to make room 
for an enlarged railway station or a new hotel, it is too 
late to pull it down to make room for decent houses for the | 
poor. But the effect of the clearance is quite different in the 
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two cases, and the probability is that the object of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act is only further from being 
attained by reason of the clearance of the areas for another 
purpose. When the occupants of unhealthy houses are 
displaced under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, they are 
displaced for their own ultimate benefit. When they are 
displaced under the provisions of a Railway or a Street 
Improvement Act, they are displaced for the benefit of 
travellers or shopkeepers or of the owners of property in 
the neighbourhood. It is very well that these latter 
interests should be consulted within reasonable limits, but 
they are not the interests contemplated by the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act; and the fact that they have been cared 
for in preference to those contemplated by that Act is a 
condemnation of, not an excuse for, the authorities by 
whose neglect the substitution has been allowed to take 
lace. 
’ When we turn to the provincial towns, the result is 
even less satisfactory. In eight cases something has been 
done, though not very much. In eleven more there is a 
talk of doing something. But in sixty-two towns in 
England and Wales no steps have been taken to put the 
Act into operation. It certainly cannot be said that this 
omission is due to the absence of the evils with which the 
Act proposes to deal. There must be an abundance of 
unhealthy houses and not a few unhealthy areas in Man- 
chester, with 351,000 people; in Leeds, with 259,000 ; in 
Bristol, with 182,000; in Portsmouth, with 113,000. We 
name these places because in them the population 
is very Jarge; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the mischiefs which the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
seeks to remedy are in any way confined to towns with 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants. A. smaller 
town may be quite as badly built and be quite as 
densely populated within a given area as a large 
one; and when the limit of twenty-five thousand 
people was inserted in the Act, it must be sup- 
posed that it was because above this limit there 
was a fair probability that the powers conferred 
by it would be really called for. It is important 
to draw attention to these instances of complete failure, 
so far more numerous than those of even partial success, 
because it is only by constant reiteration that the virtual 
worthlessness of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act in its present 
form can be brought home to those whose business it is 
to get it amended. A law which refuses even to imagine 
an instance in which it will be disobeyed is decidedly too 
It is 
certain to be disobeyed in a larger or smaller number of 
cases, and the fact that it can be disobeyed with impunity 
is sure to bring it into contempt. It is quite proper 
that the duty of clearing away unwholesome dwellings 
should be thrown in the first instance on the manicipal 


authorities. But, if they persist in taking no notice of the 


obligation thus laid upon them, some means must be pro- 
vided for either overcoming this unwillingness or render- 
ing it harmless. There are precedents alike for coercing 
and for superseding refractory local authorities, and until 
one or both of these alternatives are introduced into the 
Artisans’ Dwelling Act, it will remain a monument to 
Mr. Cross’s unfulfilled expectations. 


INTENSE PEOPLE. 


* I AM not a bad man, I am an intense one,” says the pecu- 
liarly unpleasant murderer and villain of a rezent American 
novel. This person obviously thought that “ intensiiy ” covers a 
multitude of sins, and his opinion is not an uncommon one in 
passionate circles. ‘Oh, but she is so intense,” is the reply you 
get, when you complain that a lady is so disagreeable, abrupt, and 
high-flown that you cannot endure her society. In this respect 
intensity is somewhat, but not quite, like the old-fashioned 
“earnestness” of our youth. Many of the most awful rascals and 
hypocrites of the past were then allowed to leave the court without 
a stain upon their characters, because they were “ earnest.” He 
VIII. was earnest, and so was Flogging Fitzgerald, and, if we are 
not mistaken, some one made out that Tiberius and Judas Iscariot 
were earnest men. The difficulty, in those old days, was for an 
inquirer to decide who was earnest in the saving sense of the term. 
Mr. Carlyle was the only person who really knew. Any mere 
amateur would have called Marat earnest, but that did not save 
Marat; Mr. Carlyle charged distinctly against him, calling him a 
horse-leech, or something of that sort. Yet it cannot be denied 
that Marat, and Tiberius too, «vere intense, like Cesar Borgia, and 
thus these igned characters have at last succeeded in being 
appreciated. Their acknowledged intensity covers their peccadilloes, 
just as it forms an excuse for the snappish young lady who ag 
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good as calls you a worm if you do not take her side about Charity 
Organization and tmpressioneste art. 

There are superficial observers who will identify intensity with 
enthusiasm, or with the habit of gushing. It may be admitted 
that an intense person may occasionally be mistaken for a sweet 
enthusiast, or for a mere gusher of the old school; but that is 
when the intense one expands in congenial company. With three 
or four other ladies ot her own persuasion about the drama, the 
Rights of Woman, the Indian Budget, or what not, her talk flows 
with that freedom of emphasis and redundance of superlatives which 
the older writers recognized as “gush.” But it is quite another 
thing when the intense lady is among people who do not share her 
enthusiasms. Then she wraps herself up in that flamboyant or 
lurid robe over which passion-flowers weep or sunflowers glow, 
and expresses herself merely in brief snorts or sobs of indignation. 
Everything that she thinks for the moment is a religion to the in- 
tense lady, and of course her religion is the reverse of tolerant. 
When she is with people who prefer Offenbach to Beethoven, or 
Miss Braddon to George Eliot, or gossip to disquisitions about the 
Shakspearian Revival, she feels like Torquemada at a soirée of 
Particular Baptists. Ter feelings are wound up to the highest 
point, then as always ; and then, as always, she has all steam on. 
As there is no natural safety-valve for the intellectual steam 
which should evaporate in gush, it escapes in short sentences of 
passionate indignation as shrill as the cries of the suburban steam- 
engine, or the grincement of iron wheels that grate on iron rails. 

From these sobs of checked and thwarted intensity the gushing 
people of the last generation were free. Their enthusiasm was 
always turned on, it is true, but then it played freely. Like the 
quality of mercy, it was not strained, and if diverted from one 
channel it abounded in another. Though there may have been 
too emotional a vein in the gusher’s heart, it was a good-natured 
heart, ready to be delighted with things as they were. The super- 
lative adjectives were always adjectives of praise; and gushing 
people, it they “liked” too freely and indiscriminately, never 
“loathed.” The intense lady, on the other hand (who is often 
the daughter of the gushing lady), is as free with her scorn and 
hatred as with her atiection and approval. As she is always cock- 
sure on every topic, and as on every topic her intensity forces her 
miles ahead of her contemporaries, it is not always easy to esca 
her wrath. ‘To her mind the intense are the infallible, and she is 
certain that her rebukes must do good. She cannot be snubbed 
(as the gushing people could be snubbed) by the coldness of the 
worldling. Sbe turns on the worldling and frightens him out of 
his wits. “ Weep with me,” she says, “over this exquisitely 
mournful presentation of a consummate crisis in the evolution of 
human fortunes,” referring to some picture she has seen some- 
where. “Pant with me, in view of the fierce perfections of this 
flower of wan fire and dewy desolation, this very blossom of life's 
supreme summer-tide and dream-like dawning,” by which she 
indicates her approval of some “ passage” in the performance of 
a great actress. If you do not weep, and abstain from panting, 
the intense one declares that “she gives you up,” which does not 
sound very alarming. It means that you will be pursued by the 
violent hatred of an intense character which has taken a vehement 
twist, as a result of unreciprocated, though disinterested, sentiments. 
An intense person is very like a bitter evangelical devotee deprived 
of her beliei, and accepting, in the shape of artistic, literary, and 
social crazes, the small change of a religion. Intense ladies are, as 
some one has lucidly said of Chopin’s music, “a weird crystalliza- 
tion of the consciousness of our time.” 

It is easy enough to come at the philosophical and ethical basis 
of the habit of intensity. In search of a philosophy some specu- 
lative people have looked round the world, and taken up Butler's 
system of analogy by the wrong handle. The universe is what it 
is by virtue of containing so many various bodies and impulses, 
“Tt takes all sorts to make a world.” But, just as deadly night- 
shade, devil-tish, rattlesnakes, and other uncomfortable vegetables 
and animals are necessary to the whole, so every shade of human 
character is necessary. Now it used to be thought that many 
shades of human character were highly unnecessary and un- 
desirable. It used to be held that the il!-tempered, morose, proud, 
and violent people could and should correct their natures, and 
bring them nearer to an accepted type that was gentle, forbearing, 
diffident, and easily entreated. On the application of the method 
of analogy this idea proves to be mistaken. The leopard does 
not change his spots, and so spoil the variety of nature; 
and, in the same way, the duty of each man and woman is to “ be 
themselves,” to let their natural impulse play freely. The next 
step is to encourage one’s own character, to pamper it instead of 
correcting it, and to keep it up to its own highest mark. To do 
all this is to be intense. Intensity burns, moreover, with a gem- 
like flame, and so gets the most out of this transitory life that 
can be obtained. 

In addition to the advantage of being perfectly easy (for the 
intense person has only to abandon his character to itself), in- 
tensity has the advantage of being infallible and impeccable. The 
doctrine boasts a kind of antinomian license. Just as the con- 
verted can never fall from grace, and, theoretically, can do just as 


they please, so the intense, as lcng as they are intense, can do no 
wrong. All their actions are only the ‘‘ blossoms ” of their nature, | 


free and beautiful expressions of the untrammelied spirit that 

sesses them. The hero of the American novel blossomed out into 
murder and other crimes, and, theoretically, he was quite harmless. 
Theseuctions were only thehighest power of his intense individuality. 
Tn the Garden of the Soul he was merely the deadly nighishade. 


In this species of moral horticulture, however, even the intensest 
theorists admit that there are changes in the fashions which can- 
not quite be disregarded. The celebrated age of the Renaissance 
was the high summer of intensity. Each eager nature bore its own 
blood-red or fire-hearted flowers of murder, incest, arson, and the 
like. To read the history of the Italian principalities and republics 
is to contemplate a glowing garden of strange seeds and deeds, 
prize fruits and flowers of ethical hot-houses. The modern taste is 
for a less gorgeous article, and the modern murderer is at best a 
late-flowering annual who blooms out of his due season. For prac- 
tical reasons modern intensity puts forth, as a rule, odd little social 
buds and queer “ sports ” in the domestic circle. Instead of com- 
mitting crimes, the intense only snort out tart little replies, or sit 
wrapped in lonely contemplation. They do not overturn States, but 
they do make dinner-parties dangerous and uncomfortable. They can 
turn the simplest remark into the match which fires an explosive 
question. To enter into conversation with “a fair intense,” as 
the writers of the Augustan age would have said, is like warming 
social dynamite over a slow fire. Noone knows where the sombre 
enthusiast may “ fly out,” or on what pretence. There are reck- 
less people who habitually “draw” their eccentric neighbours, and 
take a puerile pleasure in explosions of intense indignation. They 
do not know what risks they are running. Unlimited freedom of 
emotional expression is the privilege of the intense, and the boldest 
may be alarmed at the burst of tears which is called forth by some 
literary or social criticism. 

One way of appreciating the dangers of intensity is to ask what 
would become of the world if all its inhabitants were intense? If 
some systems of conduct were cae a acted on, humanity 
would be rather improved than otherwise. If we were all tolerant, 
kind, charitable, gentle, life would be easier and more pleasant. 
But if we were all intense the world would end in one vast Donny- 
brook Fair. It might even be plausibly argued that the pe 
battle of Armageddon could only result from the universal triumph 
of the doctrine and practice of intensity. Only in consequence of 
that triumph could all men fly at each other's throats and nation 
“go for” nation in the final fight and apocalyptic end of society. 


MRS. MONTAGU, 


. \ RS. MONTAGU,” said Johnson, “has dropt me. Now, 

sir, there are people whom one should like very well to 
drop, but would not wish to be dropt by.” In this random saying 
of Johnson's the name of Mrs. Montagu, the once famous Queen 
of the Blues, has its best chance of being preserved. And yet, in 
her day, she was a great power. She had a quick mind, not a 
little reading, a love of learned men, a still greater love of 
patronizing learned men, a certain magnificence of character, and 
sevep thousand a year. She built herself a fine town-house which 
Horace Walpole greatly admired. He calls it a palace, a noble, 
simple edifice, a magnificent house. Here she gave grand enter- 
tainments. Walpole writes that one morning she breakfasted 
seven hundred people on opening her great room, and the room 
with the hangings of feathers. The King and Queen had been 
with her the week before. Miss Burney was at one of her break- 
fasts, when there were present four or five hundred guests at least. 
“ Tt was like a full Ranelagh by daylight.” It was this house that 
Johnson, after he had been dropped, feared he might never enter. 
“T believe,” he said, “Iam not high in her good graces already ; 
and I begin,” added he, laughing heartily, “ to tremble for my ad- 
mission into her new house. I doubt I shall never see the inside 
of it.” Plainly though he lived, he had no small enjoyment of 
splendour. “ You,” said Mrs. Thrale to him, “who love magnifi- 
cence, won't quarrel with Mrs, Montagu, as everybody else does, 
for her love of finery.” 

Besides the great gatherings when her whole house was thrown 
open, Mrs. Montagu also had her smaller parties, when “ the people 
of consequence, whom alone she made a point of cultivating,” 
assembled in her drawing-room. There the semicircle that faced 
the fire retained during the whole evening its unbroken form. At 
one end sat the hostess, brilliant in diamonds, solid in judgment, 
critical in talk, as Mrs. Thrale described her, having the person of 
the highest rank on one side, and the person the most eminent for 
talents on the other side, or as near to her chair as her favouring 
eye and a complacent bow of the head could invite him to that 
distinction. Her manner at this time of her life was somewhat 
stately, as became one whose power in wealth and rank: in litera- 
ture were so generally acknowledged. She had the air and manner 
of a woman accustomed to being distinguished, and of great parts. 
There were those who remembered her when she was “trying 
for” this same air and manner; but at the time when she was the 
acknowledged Queen of the Blues every one confessed that she had 
succeeded extremely well in her attempt. She had long lost the 
beauty of face for which she had been famous in her youth, but 
yet the traces of it were still left, and remained throughout life. 
Johnson spoke in high terms of her talk. “Sir,” he said to 
Boswell, “ Mrs. Montagu does not make a trade of her wit; but 
Mrs. Montagu is a very extraordinary woman; she has a constant 
stream of conversation, and it is always impregnated; it has 
always meaning.” Miss Burney—rather, we should say, Mme, 
D’Arblay, for we are quoting from a book she wrote long after 
her marriage—says that “her reputation for wit seemed always 


in her thoughts, marring their natural flow and untutored ex- 
| pression. . . . Her liveliest sallies had a something of anxiety 
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rather than of hilarity—till their success was ascertained | 
by applause.” A passage in her Diary leads us to believe that 
Johnson must either have used great exaggeration or must have | 
been indulgent towards Mrs. Montagu as a woman. She writes | 
that, “ allowing a little for parade and ostentation, her conversation | 
is very agreeable; she is always reasonable and sensible, and some- | 
times instructive and entertaining.” She goes.on cleverly to com- | 
pare her with her friend Mrs. Thrale, of whom “ we may say the | 
very reverse, for she is always entertaining and instructive, and | 
sometimes reasonable and sensible.” Horace Walpole, in describing | 
a visit Miss Burney had paid him, writes: —“ She is half-and-half 
sense and modesty, which possess her so entirely that not a 
cranny is left for ailectation or pretension. Oh! Mrs, Montagu; 
you are not above half as accomplished.” The modest author of 
Evelina would have been indeed surprised to find herself thus rated 
above. this famous lady. When Mrs. Thrale asked her if she did 
not want to see Mrs, Montagu, “I truly said,” she records, “I 
should. be the most insensible of all animals not to like to see our 
sex’s glory.” As she came to know her she recognized, as we have 
shown, her weaknesses; but yet she owned that, ‘as a member of | 
society, she is maguilicently useful.” 

It is difficult to believe from anything that Mrs. Montagu has 
left in writing that her conversation deserved the high praise | 
that Boswell says Johnson bestowed on it. And yet Miss | 
Burney. records quite as strong praise as that which Boswell 
heard. “She diffuses,” said Johnson one day at Streatham, 
“more knowledge in her conversation than any woman I 
know, or, indeed, almost any man.” Mrs. Thrale replied:—“I 
declare 1 know no man equal to her, take away yourself and 
Burke, for that art.” It is worth while hoticing, in passing, that 
Boswell had, like Mrs, Thrale, at once instanced Burke when 
Johnson praised Mrs, Montagu’s constant stream of conversation. 
There is, indeed, a bright instance of her wit recorded by Horace 
Walpole. She happened to be present at a meeting of the French 
Academy when an invective against Shakspeare by Voltaire was 
read. “ Suard, one of their writers, said to her, ‘ Je crois, Madame, 
que vous étes un peu fachée de ce que vous venez d’entendre.’ She 
replied, ‘ Moi, Monsieur! point du tout! Je ne suis pas amie de 
Monsieur Voltaire.” But whatever liveliness she may have had, 
it is difficult for any one who bas tried to read her Essay on 
Shakspeare to believe in her knowledge. We must confess that, 
like Johnson and Leauclerk, and, if we may trust Johnson, lile 
Mrs. Thrale also, we could not get through it. And yet at the 
time that it was written if was supposed in certain circles to do 
honour, not. only to Mrs. Montagu, but also to Shakspeare. Its 
name has still managed to live in some fashion, and the author is 
often in a vague manuer joined in people’s minds with Shakspeare 
and Voltaire. Had it not been written by a woman, and bya 
woman. of great wealth and in high society, it would not, we feel 
sure, have been the talk of evena single day. It is far below, 
immeasurably. below, an average University prize essay. A student 
at Girton College in her third year would, we hope, be ashamed of 
it. There is not imit, so far as we can discover, a single passage 
which shows. any accuracy of reading or acuteness of thinking. 
She quotes Lear’s curse on Goneril and says, “ By this we 
perceive how deeply paternal affection is wounded by filial 
ingratitude.” She tells us that “the author designed Percy 
should, be an interesting character,’ and that “ some of the 
dialogues in which mine hostess Quickly is engaged are diverting.” 
The First Part of Henry IV. is, we read “ less charged with 
absurdities than Shakspeare’s other plays, and less involved in con- 
fusion.” After quoting some fine lines from one of the tragedies, 
she writes, “ Thus it is that Shakspeare redeems the nonsense, the 
indecorums, the irregularities of his plays.” As a specimen of her 
own nonsense and irregularities, we may quote the following 
passage, where she makes a wonderful mixture of metaphors :— 
“ These characters, still turning on the same hinge, describe like a 
piece of clock-work a regular circle of movements.” But it is in 
matters of history that her ignorance is chiefly displayed. She 
compares the stage at Athens with the stage in England in Eliza- 
beth’s time. ‘Philosophy, poetry, aren all the fine arts,” 
she writes, “were in their meridian glory when the drama first 
began. to dawn at Athens.” We are not surprised to find that a 
wowan who thus displays her ignorance of the history of Greek 
literature announced her intention of never reading the translation 
of Aristotle’s Ethics, as it was a system of ethics without revela- 
tion. Apparently she had not discovered this fact for herself. 
Perhaps she was not even aware that Aristotle lived before 
Christ. In writing tv one of her friends she said, “I have 
never read Aristotle’s Ethics, and after what you have said 
never shall do it. One might as well study a treatise of nayi- 
gation before the use of the compass was found out, as a system 
of ethics without revelation.” She had introduced the Greek 
drama in order to heighten by contrast the gloom of “the dark 
shades of Gothie barbarism” in which Shalspeare lived. “ He 


had,” she says, “no resources but in the very phantoms. that walked 
the night of ignorance and superstition; or in touching the latent | 
pensar of eivil rage aud discord ; sure to please best his fierce and | 
barous audience, when he raised the bloody ghost, or reared | 
the warlike standard.” She more than once claims indulgence for | 
the poet on account.of the grossness of his audience. Persons of | 
ranks did not frequent the stage, and the poet had to show com- | 
plaisance to “a rude, illiterate audience,” *‘an unlettered audience 
Just emerging from barbarity.” Her iguovance of English history | 
ig even more astounding than her ignorance of Greek history. She 
writes. that “every spectator’s afiections were ranged under the 


white or red rose, in whose contentions some had lost their parents 
and friends, others had gained establishments and honours.” She 
is evidently utterly unaware that there is a gap of more than one 
hundred years between the battle of Bosworth Field and the 
earliest of Shakspeare’s plays. 

Mrs. Montagu’s Letters certainly afford better reading than. her 
Essay on Shakspeare; but even they are for the most part very 
poor stuff. It would be difficult to name four volumes of letters 
from which less knowledge can be derived of the times in which 
they were written. By far the best are those she wrote in her 
girlhood. As soon as she begins to acquire a reputation she gets 
at once oppressed by it, and labours hard to move along with 
dignity under honours that are too much for her strength. To one 
of her letters the editor subjoins the following note. “ This letter 
is too prolix, and is inserted rather as a contrast to the lively 
girlish letters, than as exhibiting her deliberate sentiments. 
She makes trial of her wings for future more steady flights.” 
The full strength of her wings may be best seen in her letters to 
Lord Lyttelton. In one of them she ranks his lordship among 
“the historical plants that have their root in the terra firma of 
truth and wisdom, and are for ever preserved with veneration.” 
She considers him as an oak. ‘The next noblest tree in our 
British forest will be Mr. Robertson's Scotch fir, a plant of elevated 
growth, strength, and vigour, and'such as may endure some cen- 
turies, but must wave its high top, in signs of worship wave, to 
our Hagley oak; for, though this fair fir abounds in the essential 
oil that preserves from decay, has. vigour aud strength, and adorns 
and does honour to the rude soil from whence it sprang, yet it has 
not the beauty and sublimity of the oak.” But we will not trouble 
our readers with any more of this fine passage, which winds on 
through the roots and head of the oak, the centre of the earth and 
heaven, to the eye of the connoisseur and the groves of ancient 
Italy and Greece. When she was a girl of eighteen, before she 
had married a wealthy man and got the reputation of a 
woman of learning, she was often not a little lively. She 
thus describes an assembly to which they drove eight miles 
every full moon and danced till twelve. In its full glory 
it could boast of having no less than ten coaches at it:— 
“T must tell your Grace,” she writes to the Duchess of Port- 
land, ‘that my papa forgets twenty years and nine children, 
and dances as nimbly as any of the quorum: but is now and 
then mortified by hearing the ladies cry, ‘Old Mr. Robinson,! 
Hay sides and turn your daughter.’ Other ladies, who have a 
mind to appear young, say,‘ Well! there is my poor grandpapa, 
he could no more dance so!’ Then comes an old bachelor 
of fifty, and shakes him by the hand, and cries, ‘ Why, you dance 
like one of us young fellows’; another, more injudicious than the 
rest, says, by way of compliment, ‘ Who would think you had six 
fine children taller than yourself? I protest if I did not now 
you I should take you to be young.’ Then says the most anti- 
quated virgin in the company, ‘ Mr. Robinson wears mighty well; 
my mother says he lools as well as ever she remembers. him; he 
used to come often to the house when [ was a girl.’” As Mr. 
Robinson had married, at the age of eighteen, likely enough 
at the time of the dance he was not on the wrong side of 
forty. He suffered from hypochondria. Llis daughter records 
how a devoted lover of hers, whose offers she. steadily refused, 
came to breakfast with him one morning. The pocr man “ com- 
plained of the hyp, for which my good parent advised him to take 
assafoetida. The prescription,” she goes on to write, “ was admir- 
able; he might as well have sent him to the tinkers to have 
mended the:hole in his heart. Oh, cruel fate, that made no cure 
for love! thought my friend, and sighed: bitterly.” 

But there are few such touches as these in Mrs. Montagu’s 
letters. We did our best to read them through, but the later 
ones, at all events, we could do nothing more than skim. She is 
one more iustance, where instances are so many, of the undue 
fame that belongs during lifetime to a person. of literary tastes 
and of great. wealth who onizes men of letters, and of the 
almost total forget/ulness in which that fame becomes so soon and 
so justly overwhelmed. 


THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 


M the time when the cry “ Hierosolyma est perdita” rang 
through the length and breadth of Kurope, and the impas- 
sioned voice of Peter the Hermit called to arms the multitudes, of 
every age and every nation of Christendom, whose blood was 
doomed to stain the soil of Palestine, or who in too many cases 
died of sickness or fatigue before they reached it, Jerusalem has 
never ceased to be in some way or other a centre of interest for the 
Christian world. It may perhaps be asked why we speak of the 
Crusaders, and do not rather refer to the hold which Jerusalem 
must necessarily have had on the Christian heart from the beginning. 
But the fact is that {or many centuries, in spite of occasional pi 
grimages, it does not seem to have had any very prominent place 
in the thoughts, still less in the ecclesiastigal system, of the 
Western Church. Even in the East Jerusalem never attained to 
more than the barren honour of being the latest in foundation and 
the least influential of the four patriarchates, eclipsed alile by the 
intellectual primacy of Alexandria, the civie grandeur of Antioch, 
and the political primacy assigned to the “New Rome” by the 
first Ecumenical Council. Its bishops, as a rule, were men of little 
note, and it exercised no appreciable influente over the doctrinal or 
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disciplinary development of the Church, although necessarily | that is, in helping to mature his final resolution to leave the Eng. 


recognized from the first as one of the “ Apostolic Sees.” 
The strained and distant relations between East and West 
which had long preceded the final and formal disruption 
recluded anything like close or familiar intercourse, and 
me had become the popular resort for Western pilgrims, while 
the shrines of Palestine were still open to them. But it is an 
instinct of human nature to prize most dearly the possessions it 
has lost, and when the sacred soil was polluted by the tread of 
Moslem worshippers, and the Mosque of Omar frowned over the 
scenes of the Wodectnee’s last sufferings, a spasm of shame and 
indignation conyulsed the heart of Christian Europe—not un- 
naturally, for it was impossible to forget that the triumph of 
Islam was mainly due to the jealousies and dissensions of 
Christendom. From that time forward Christianity has never 
been wholly oblivious of its Jewish origin. In a religious or 
wy ery sense, or for both reasons combined, Jerusalem has had 
part in the counsels of Popes and sovereigns, and in popular 
devotion. Within our own memory the custody of the Holy 
Places formed the ostensible pretext of a great European war. And 
from that time, too, Jerusalem has unfortunately been a sort of 
microcosm of the rivalries of conflicting creeds. The Orthodox 
and Latin Patriarchs, with two or three others of more ambiguous 
name, jostle each other within the precincts of the Holy Sepulchre, 
while their respective followers have not unfrequently been re- 
strained from bloodshed only by the cynical impartiality of a 
Turkish guard. The annual scandal of the miracle of the Greek 
fire provokes the contemptuous merriment alike of Latins and of 
Mussulmans, and a Latin dignitary is reported to have sworn 
“by the blood of St. Januarius” that it is a cruel hoax. 
To these various claimants on the allegiance of Christian 
worshippers, who wrangle with each other on the very 
site of the Crucifixion, was added between thirty and forty years 
another, with pretensions at once less venerable and less intelli- 
gible than those of any of his rivals; while his position is further 
complicated by the curious circumstance that his jurisdiction, 
unlike theirs, is very generally ignored or disowned not only by 
the members of other communions, but by those over whom he is 
supposed to exercise it as his coreligionists. 

Our readers may perhaps be aware that in 1817 the then King 
of Prussia fused together, by an act of his cwn supreme authority, 
the Lutheran and Calvinist communities in his dominions into 
one organic body, known thenceforth as the Evangelical Church. 
It is not much the way of Continental Protestants to assert their 
independence of the civil power, and the subjects of this rather 
autocratic experiment were compelled to “grin and bear it,” so 
to say; but their acquiescence is not understood to have been 
cordial, and if the Evangelical Church has not been torn asunder 
by jarring factions, this would seem to be chiefly because it has 
been ually subsiding into a condition of spiritual lethargy or 
indifferentism. But the Prussian sovereigns were religious men 
after their own fashion, and their intentions were benevolent, how- 
ever strange their method of carrying them out may appear. One 
design which had often found favour with them was to introduce 
into the Church over which they presided that institution of 
episcopacy which Luther had, as they thought unwisely, flung 
away. And as it was useless to ask the Roman Catholic prelates 
to consecrate bishops for them, their first if not only hope 
was to get what the wanted from England. It seems that 
some scheme of this kind was under discussion at the Hotel of 
the Prussian Minister in Rome, M. Bunsen, as early as 1833. But 
here too there wasa little hitch. For, although the King and M. 
Bunsen wanted to get bishops, and did not see their way to getting 
them except by episcopal consecration, they were by no means con- 
verts to “ the Popish figment of the Apostolical Succession,” and 
were resolved not to compromise the standing of their new Church 
by saying or doing anything which could be construed to imply 
that bishops were essential to its constitution, or were anything 
more than a desirable adjunct or ornament. Bunsen had in 
fact expressed himself very strongly to this effect. This they 
did in the consciousness that there was and had always been 
a powerful, if not dominant, school in the Church of England 
which viewed the matter in a very different light. However, at 
last an agreement was come to between Bunsen and Dr. Howley, 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, thatthe experiment should be 
tried at Jerusalem, which was considered a safe and convenient 
place for the purpose. It was too far from Prussia to rouse the 
susceptibilities of any party at home, while the failure of the pro- 
ject—which, as the event has proved, was not unreasonably taken 
into contemplation—would do no great harm. Meanwhile, if 
it succeeded, it might secure the Protestant States of Europe the 
sort of status in the East which Russia had in the Greek Church 
and France in the Latin. That there was nothing particular for an 
Anglican Bishop to do in Jerusalem, and that the scheme, under the 
only conditions the Prussian Government would accept, was sure to 
be eminently distasteful—to use no stronger term—to a large and 
influential party in the English Church, seems oddly enough never 
to have occurred to the Anglican authorities of the day. To 
Bunsen, of course, such considerations were not likely to occur, nor 
‘was it any business of his to weigh them. That it would precipi- 
tate, if it did not produce, what Lord Beaconsfield has described 
as “a blow under which the Church of England has reeled ever 
since” did not certainly occur to anybody. Such however was the 
fact. In his Apologia Dr. Newman says that he “never heard of 
auy good or harm the Jerusalem bishopric has ever done,” except 
what it did for him in bringing him to “ the beginning of the end”— 


lish Church. If the abortive project can be shown to have 
_ had any more important, or at all equally important, result either 
_ for Germany or for England, we must confess that we have yet 
' to learn what it is. It may therefore be worth while to revert a 
| little more in detail to the effect which it produced at the time on 
| the great leader of the Tractarian party; the more so as we have 
the advantage of knowing from his own words how he viewed it, 
and how therefore very many others, who followed his guidance, 
may be presumed to have viewed it. 
| The British Critic, edited by Mr. Newman, was then the acknow- 
| ledged organ of the Tractarian party, and an abler organ no party 
' could well desire. In July 1841 the editor took the opportunity 
| of protesting against this project. He complained that, “ when 
| our thoughts turn to the Last, instead of recollecting that there 
| are Christian Churches there, we leave it to the Russians to take 
| care of the Greeks, and the French to take care of the Romans, 
and we content ourselves with erecting a Protestant Church at 
Jerusalem, or with helping the Jews to rebuild their Temple, or 
with becoming the august protectors of Nestorians, Monophysites, 
and all the heretics we can hear of, or with forming a league with 
the Mussulman against Greeks and Romans together.” Nevertheless 
, an Act of Parliament was passed in the following October, provid- 
_ ing for the consecration of foreign Bishops, whether British or not, 
without taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, or of 
obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and moreover—which 
was one special point of the grievance—that they should be em- 
owered to “ exercise, within such limits as may from time to time 
assigned for that purpose in such foreign countries by her 
Majesty, spiritual jurisdiction over the ministers of British Con- 
gregations of the United Church of England and Ireland, and over 
such other Protestant congregations as may be desirous of placing 
themselves under his or their authority.” It was further 
complained that the new Bishop was apparently intended to make 
converts from the orthodox Greeks, as well as from the schis- 
matical Oriental bodies, through the influence of England ; that he 
was to be “a Bishop of the Circumcision”—the first Bishop 
accordingly was a converted Jew, and used to boast of his 
Jewish descent—and that the foreign Protestant ministers under 
his jurisdiction were to sign the Confession of Augsburg, but 
not the Anglican formularies, nor would they necessarily have 
received episcopal ordination. It was not unnatural that such a 
; measure should strike Mr. Newman as committing the English 
| Church to “a new course,” from which he could “ augur nothing 
| but evil,” and which would more or less “ prejudice her title to be 
a branch of the Apostolic Church.” It was to him “a subject of 
great dismay ”—as he afterwards observed in a now famous letter 
of the proposed Vatican decree—and he felt it his duty to hand in 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and his own diocesan, the Bishop 
of Oxford, “a solemn protest.” As that document has acquired from 
the circumstances a certain historical importance, and as the question 
of abandoning or maintaining the inane and abortive project which 
gave birth to it has again, through the recent death of Dr. Gobat, 
become one for practical consideration, we subjoin it in full:— 


Whereas the Church of England has a claim on the allegiance of Catholic 
believers, only on the ground of her own claim to be considered a branch 
of the Catholic Chureh ; And whereas the recognition of heresy direct as 
well as indirect goes far to destroy such claim in the case of any religious 
body; And whereas to admit maintainers of heresy to communion without 
formal recantation of their errors goes far towards recognizing the same ; 
And whereas Lutheranism and Calvinism are heresies repugnant to Scripture, 
springing up three centuries since, and anathematized by East as well as 
West; And whereas it is reported that the Most Reverend Primate and 
other Right Reverend Rulers of our Church have consecrated a Bishop 
with a view to exercising spiritual jurisdiction over Protestant, that is 
Lutheran and Calvinist congregations in the East, dispensing at the same 
time, not in particular cases and accidentally, but as if on principle and 
universally, with any abjuration of error on their part of such congrega- 
tions, and with any reconciliation to the Church on the part of the presiding 
Bishop, thereby giving some sort of formal recognition to the doctrines 
which such congregations maintain ; And whereas the dioceses in England 
are connected together by so close an intercommunion, that what is done 
by authority in one, immediately affects the rest ; 

On these grounds, I in my place being a priest of the English Church, 
and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford, by way of relieving my con- 
science do hereby solemnly protest against the measure aforesaid, and dis- 
own it, as removing our Church from her present ground and tending to her 
disorganization. 

Joun Henry NewMay. 
November 11, 1841. 


It should be added that Bishop Alexander was, we believe, 
expressly enjoined not to meddle in any way with the Oriental 
Bishops, but on the contrary to cultivate friendly relations with 
them, and that this injunction was from the first systematically 
ignored. In 1846 he died and was succeeded by Dr. Gobat, a 
foreign Protestant missionary, who has now also passed away, 
and thus the question recurs, whether any object can be served 
by providing a fresh successor to the titular See. The scheme 
for smuggling an episcopate into the Prussian Evangelical Church 
fell stillborn from the brains of its authors, and is not likely to 
be revived now. As to the work of the Bishop at Jerusalem, 
he has nothing to do there which an Anglican chaplain could 
not do at least as well—much less even than Bishop Luscofmbe 
could find to do at Paris, who has, however, had no successor. 
English travellers to the Holy City are comparatively few and 
far between, and are generally too much occupied during their 
brief stay with the various religious scenes and ceremonies 
peculiar to the place to have much time for attending their own 
services ; they are certainly not likely to want to be either con- 
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firmed or ordained. An estimable clergyman of the Evangelical 
school, to whom the vacant see had been offered, wisely de- 
clined it, on the ground—which does credit to his discretion, if not 
to his zeal—that he prefers the richer income of a stall at Durham. 
Would it not be as well to accept his decision as settling the 
matter, and take the opportunity of dropping what was always an 
abortive impertinence and has ended, as sensible observers said 
from the first that it must end, in an unprofitable and inglorious 
fiasco? So far as it has any practical bearing at all, it simply 
serves to discredit the English Church in the eyes of Eastern 
Christians, and thus to promote and intensify a state of disunion 
which religious-minded men of all schools should desire rather to 
heal than to foment. It is surely high time to relegate the Jeru- 
salem bishopric, like the Lost Tribes, to the cloudland of 
mythical hypothesis. 


A POWERFUL PREACHER. 


a MERA. may now be regarded as the acknowledged leader of 
fashion in all matters of religion. We still look to Paris for 


_ the latest novelties in dress, but “ the newest things” in the modes 


of public worship nearly always come to us from the United 
States. The invention of the old country exhibits in this respect 
a failing vitality. We have never ranked ourselves with those 
who take a desponding view of England's future, but it would be 
the blindest patriotism to deny that here at least our powers are 
overmatched. We have in our time invented a sect or two, and 
it is possible thet in the course of years we shall be able to add to 
the number. But there isa dull decorum in all our attempts at 
religious innovation which compares most unfavourably with the 


more brilliant and daring method adopted by our rivals. What- | 


ever they attempt is achieved with a completeness of success 
altogether beyond the reach of our more hesitating and timid 
efforts. The singing of hymns was not perhaps altogether an 
unknown exercise among the members of our religious communi- 


ties, and yet when Moody and Sankey appeared the splendour 


of their performances was hailed as the revelation of a new 
art. From that moment hymn-singing was recognized as an 
independent and potent means of conversion, and many who had 
listened unmoved to the most eloquent preachers yielded at last to 
the charm of Mr. Moody’s voice and the stirring strains of Mr. 


Sankey’s American organ. But although hymn-singing is prac- | 


tised as a separate religious art, it is not therefore to be supposed 
that preaching is neglected. American preachers have indeed a 
world-wide renown. Sometimes, as in the case of Mr. Ward Beecher, 
they add to their intellectual attractions the interest of a romantic 
character and career. But even without these tender claims upon 
the consideration of their hearers, American preachers are rarely 
found tobe dull. The most eminent of them possess a certain 
easy mastery in dealing with the facts of sacred history that is 
not to be resisted. They are “ Hail fellow well met” with all the 
eminent characters of the Old Testament, and they are on in- 
timate terms of friendship with most of the apostles. They 
illumine the incidents of the sacred narrative with apt and familiar 
illustrations boldly seized from the life of our own time, and in this 
way they contrive to make their hearers perfectly at home even in 
the presence of the most solemn and awful themes. 

It is distressing to reflect that such talents as these are not 
always understood even in America. The Rev. Dr. De Witt 
Talmage is a st eminent exponent of the kind of eloquence we 
have described, but his extraordinary gifts have only served to 
involve him in a vexatious trial before the Brooklyn Presbytery. 
He has been accused of “ sensational preaching and injudicious- 
ness,” and gfter successfully defending himself against both these 
charges, he has shaken the dust of the United States off his feet, 
and has come to England in search of “ rest and quiet.” Ac- 
cording to the Christian Herald, the Brooklyn Presbyterian 
ministers have “ stultified themselves in the face of the world, and 
have done their best to bring Presbyterianism into contempt and 
ridicule.” The same authority informs us that Dr. Talmage’s 
demeanour throughout was good-humoured and dignified, remind- 
ing the Christian Herald of Landseer’s picture of “ Dignity and 
Impudence,” “ where a noble mastiff surveys with imperturbable 
composure the snarling of an insignificant and contemptible cur.” 
It is evident, however, that this dignified attitude was only main- 
tained by dint of the rarest self-control, for in another paragraph 
we learn that Dr. Talmage admits “that it is only through the 
help of God that he has not lost his temper.” After this it is 
almost unnecessary to add that “he cherishes the most forgiving 
feelings towards his opponents.” Indeed his tenderness for the 
faults of the Brooklyn Presbytery is sufficiently illustrated by his 
own account of the trial. “1 call you to witness,” he says, 
“that I have for six weeks lain quietly and allowed all sorts 
of spiders to crawl over me, and said nothing; but I think 
it is about time for me to get up and shake myself.” 
After this withering metaphor we may suppose that he did 
shake himself to some purpose; for at the conclusion of the 
trial, the Brooklyn Presbytery passed a resolution expressing to 
Dr. Tal “its heartfelt confidence in him as a minister of 
Christ.” Dr. De Witt Talmage, therefore, comes to our shores 
without the suspicion of a stain upon his brilliant reputation. 
What the alleged “ injudiciousness” of his conduct may have 

en, we have no means of knowing. The only information on 
this point which we can gather from the columns of the Christian 


Herald is that, as editor of a religious newspaper, he permitted 

the insertion of an advertisement in favour of a rival journal. But 

with regard to the second charge of sensational preaching, the 

evidence oflered to us is moreample, and, we may add, more enter- 

taining. ‘The Christian Ierald publishes every week one of Dr. 
| Talmage’s sermons, and the English public are thus in a measure 
| prepared for the intellectual treat which awaits them. Doubtless 
| there are certain effects of rhetoric which Dr. Talmage, after the 
| mamner of all great orators, will take occasion to add to the purely 
literary attractions of his discourse. These literary attractions 
are, however, in themselves sulfliciently striking and original. 
That his style deserves to be called “ sensational,” after the 
verdict of the Brooklyn Presbytery, we do not dare to 
aflirm. We will limit ourselves to the innocent observation 
that it is eminently a lively and vivacious style. If the ex- 
amples chosen for publication are fairly representative of the 
bulk, Dr. ‘Talmage’s tour through the.;prowineee cannot fail to 
be successful, and we are not surprised that his services have 
already been secured for several weeks in advance. 

One of the most stirring discourses which this gentleman has de- 
livered bears the suggestive title of “ Gleanings,” and treats of the 
beautiful story of Ruth and Boaz, It is altogether an admirable ex- 
ample of that reverent, yet familiar, mode of dealing with Scripture 
which preachers like Mr.Spurgeon have already made some attempt 
to establish in this country. But Mr. Spurgeon’s happiest efforts 
seem pocr and dull by comparison with the more daring achieve- 
ments of Dr. Talmage. Boaz’s attachment to Ruth is, we are 
‘told, a notable instance of “love at first sight.” This humble 
| gleaner, who had been induced to leave her native land through 
| “an undying affection for her mother-in-law,” is suddenly and by 

a rare stroke of good fortune “affianced to one of the 
‘families in Judah.” Not that Dr, Talmage would have his 
hearers suppose that this was altogether a mésalliance for Boaz. 
Naomi, he is careful to impress upon them, had once seen better 
days. “I suppose,” he says, “that, when Naomi’s husband was 
living, and they had plenty of money and all things went well, they 
had a great many callers”; and he then contrasts these prosperous 
times with her season of misfortune, when he ventures to assume 
“she was not much troubled with callers.” It will be observed 
how thus, by a single stroke of genius, Dr. Talmage contrives tc 
present a vivid picture of Naomi’s altered circumstances, The 
introduction of the idea of callers is more eloquent than any 
patheticdescription. It enables his hearers to feel thatthey are quite 
at home with the characters of the sacred story. And with equal 
| vigour Dr. ‘Talmage touches upon other incidents of trial and mis- 
| fortune. The sutierings of Naomi remind him of the patient en- 
durance of Noah. It must have been very hard, he thinks, for 
Noah to have been “quizzed every morning about his old boat 
that would never be of any practical use”; but then Noah had 
his reward when the Deluge came, and he was able to 
“look out upen the wreck of a ruined earth.” Sometimes 
this homely and trenchant style yields to momentary excursions 
into a more impassioned order of eloquence, and we are treated 
toa vision of the end of the world when ‘all heaven rising on 
their thrones will beat time with their sceptres.” To those un- 
familiar with the extent and variety of the preacher's gifts, it 
might be thought that a sermon like this was an exceptional 
effort, and that on other occasions Dr. Talmage would subside 
into commonplace. But the next number of the Christian Herald 
contains even a more brilliant essay upon the story of Joseph 
and his brethren. Dr. Talmage is anxious at the outset to 
| state the facts clearly with regard to the famine in Canaan. 

There was, he explains, “a great corn-crib in Egypt,” and to 

this corn-crib Jacob sent his sons. With the finest feeling 
| for the beauty of a colloquial style the scene of parting from the 
/old man is described. “ Well, take Benjamin and be off. 
| We must have bread,” cries Jacob in despair; to which the sons 
_ appropriately reply, “ We will bring him backagain to you. Don’t 
worry. Farewell!” At last they arrive at their destination. 
“ Huzza!” says Dr. Talmage, “ the journey is ended. The lord of 
the corn-crib comes down to these newly-arrived travellers, and 
greets them and says, ‘Dine with me to-day. How is your 
father?’” The dinner itself is adequately described. It was 
served “at small tables, two or three guests at each table,” and it 
was supplied with “all the luxuries of the Imperial garden, and 
orchard, and aquarium.” But while he thus adorns his tale Dr. 
Talmage does not forget to point his moral. There is, he assures 
us, a great “‘corn-crib” in heaven, and by the aid of the Book of 
| Revelation he is able to give. the exact dimensions of this great 
crib in English miles. 

We are conscious that in culling these stray flowers of Dr. 
Talmage’s rhetoric we are doing imperfect justice to the sustained 
vigour and vivacity of his style. Perhaps, however, even such a 
slight sketch may be the means of sending many readers to the 
' colamns of the journal in which these sermons are printed. We 
| shall thus be doing a service, not only to Dr. Talmage, but to the 
editors of the Christian Herald. These gentlemen, indeed, request 
universal prayer for the divine blessing on“ the weekly circulation 
of more than 150,000 copies”; but we make bold to assume that 
any increase of circulation, even although it may be obtained by 
other means, will not be altogether unacceptable. Dr. Talmage 
also requests prayer ‘‘ every Sunday morning on behalf of his 
labours,” and as letters for Dr. Talmage are to be addressed to 
the oflice of the Christian Herald, we may perhaps hazard the 
surmise that the prayer for “the circulation of more thap 
150,000 copies” and the prayer fo. Dr. Talmage may be combined 
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If we were allowed any choice in the matter, we should perhaps 
prefer to pray that Dr. Talmage might be allowed to enjoy that 

riod of “rest and quiet” of which he stands so much in need. 
We should be glad, indeed, to think that there existed some means 
by which the object of this prayer could be enforced. The mis- 
guided youths who chant mock Litanies about the streets fall 
naturally under the care of the law; but there is, we fear, no law 
to control or suppress such painful travesties of Scripture as are 
displayed in these discourses. It rests merely with the members 
of the religious communities to whom such preachers appeal to 
decide whether such outrages upon decorum and good taste are to 
be tolerated in this country, and the experience of the past offers 
no hope that their decision will be rightly taken. 


EGYPT IN BLOOMSBURY. 


HE arrangement of a museum is like the index ofa book, A 
great miscellaneous collection which comprises under one 
roof stuffed birds and Greek statues, manuscripts and mummies, 
fossil dragons and fish in spirits, must first of all be distributed 
into its great classes, and then each of these classes may require to 
be placed in a different kind of order. Some things, like books, 
may be alphabetically arranged. Wild beasts and creeping 
things must go according to their natural order. Objects of 
art resolve themselves into schools, while schools involve 
sequences of time. It might @ priort seem a truism to add 
that objects of historical and antiquarian importance must 
be arranged chronologically. Yet this is a rule most often 
broken in our museums, although its observance is not ée- 
sirable only, but absolutely necessary to their study. It has 
been often remarked that the great value of one of the chief 
foreign collections consists in the place whence every object came 
being known. A knowledge of the place implies, in most cases, a 
knowledge of the date, and this is especially true of Egyptian 
antiquities. An object from the Bab el Molook cannot be much 
earlier than the Lighteenth Dynasty. Everything of a cer- 
tain class from Sakkarah belongs to the early monarchy. An 
Alexandrian vase is Ptolemaic. So, too, certain objects belong 
to certain epochs. We have no statues of the gods under 
the pyramid-builders. Bronzes are all probably later than the 
times of Rameses. Any object which bears the name of Amen 
cannot be older than the Eleventh Dynasty. It is possible, 
therefore, in a well-ordered Egyptian museum to study the re- 
mains of a particular period with very little difficulty, if any kind 
of arrangement is made which either indicates the place of a dis- 
covery, or groups specimens of a certain character together. When 
this is not done, the collection becomes comparatively useless for 
study in proportion to its size. Yet even a string of scarabs is 
more available to the student if it is chronologically arranged than 
if it is, for instance, placed according to sizes; while the finest 
collection of stelas, or mummy cases, or gold ornaments, is puzzling 
and disappointing where there is not some intelligible method 
of classitication. The prospects of enlarged space which are held 
out to the authorities of our national Museum by the approaching 
completion of the zoological galleries at South Kensington make 
the present an opportune season for pressing these considerations 
in reference to the various art collections, and among them to the 
Egyptian antiquities, not only in the interests of the public, but 
also in those of the authorities, who will find their willing hands 
strengthened in the heavy task which inevitably awaits them by a 
consciousness that the eyes of many impatiently expectant students 
are upon them. 

Unfortunately a great part of our present Egyptian collection 
was gathered by men entirely ignorant of Egyptian history, and 
unaware of the paramount importance of labelling every object 
with the name of the place whence it came. We have only to turn 
back to the pages of writers like Belzoni to see that fifty years ago, 
or even less, the ancient Egyptians were thought of as a people who 
all lived at about the same period, were all subject to the same laws, 
all followed the same customs and worshipped the same divinities. 
No invidious distinctions were made between the priechronological 

ramid-builders, the first worshippers of Amen, and the semi-Greek 

tolemies. In one of these authorities sentences like this may be 
found in page after page, where we have merely put “ancient Eng- 
lish for “ ancient Egyptian,’ andaltered the other names to match :— 
“ The ancient English were very fond of music. Queen Victoria, 
it is asserted, played on the piano; King Alfred, we know, was an 
accomplished harper.” “The ancient English practised various 


methods of burial. Sometimes the body of the deceased was 
placed in several coffins, one arranged within the other, the inner- 
most being lined with satin and ornamented with costly lace. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, no coffin was employed, and cinerary 
urns filled with bones have been found in various places,” “It is | 
difficult to reconcile the statements of some authors who positively 
assert that the inhabitants of these islands went naked and painted 
their bodies with woad with the fact that figures and pictures remain 
which amply testify that this cannot have been the case, as the 


men are often represented as wearing armour, and the women in | 
| 


crinoline. With regard to the dressing of the head, too, equal con- 
flicts of authority occur. 
wore large wigs made of curling horsehair, and sometimes, espe- 
cially in the case of the priestly caste, shaving was largely prac- 
tised. Their modes of locomotion were equally various ; for while 
we learn that they went into battle in chariots, and armed with 


We hear that the English sometimes | case, similarly disarranged, is in a further room. 


deadly spears and maces, we also know that coaches with four 
horses were often used in times of peace, and that ladies drove 
about in barouches. Longer journeys were made on horseback, or 
in railway trains. Thus we hear of a single day only being con- 
sumed in travelling from London to Paris, and that one Turpin— 
Richard or Dick, the exact orthography of the name is not certain 
—rode from the same city to York in a similar period of time.” 
Seriously, this is not in the least exaggerated. And it is according 
to notions of Egyptian history of this kind that our present magni- 
ficent collection was arranged. 

There is such a thing as over-classifying and over-labelling. We 
have some examples of it in another London museum. A little of 
the care and trouble which have marked everything at South 
Kensington with a number, a date, and a price, as well as a de- 
scription, would be well bestowed in Bloomsbury. In too many 
cases these particulars are, as may be seen at a glance, merely of a 
formal, not to say fictitious, character. The real information 
they convey is often not worth having, and sometimes misleading. 
The system is applied so as to overreach itself. Thus a collection 
of, let us suppose, old boots is purchased from a collector for rol, 
In labelling every boot a different proportion of the whole sum is 
arbitrarily assigned to it. Perhaps the collector himself is called 
in. He values this boot, which belonged to a domestic of the 
Marquis of Carabas, at 2/.; this, which is one of a pair in which 
Mr. Tottenham stood on the floor of the Irish House of Commons, 
the other having gone to America, and this one being practically 
unique, 3/.; this fur slipper, obtained from a descendant of the 
Princess Cofetuasky, née Cinderella, is said—vav, or fur, and verre, 
or glass, being easily confounded—to have given its name toa well- 
known legend, very rare, 4/. There remains only a pound to be 
distributed over the rest of the collection, and it is divided im- 
partially among the whole number of objects, each of which is 
accordingly labelled, 1s. 2d. or 3s. 8d., as the case may be. Some- 
times the collector has refused to be a party to this solemn farce, 
and so each thing is marked indifferently, “Jones’s collection, 
bought, price 1/. 7s, 2d.,” the same price being marked on perhaps 
a dozen objects, all of different values. Indeed we have heard 
that, even so, the labels are not always exact, and the price named 
is not always the same as that paid to the previous owner. 
This over-labelling system resembles in its eflects on the visitor 
the labelling of plants in a botanical garden, and an arbour is 
much less pleasant to repose or to flirt in if a staring board 
informs the occupant that it is composed of Juniperus Wilkinsii 
(Linn.) and Thompsonium catharticum (common or garden 
variety). At South Kensington even the doors are carefully named, 
and the principal entrance of the Albert Hall is marked con- 
spicuously as the Office of the Scott Sewage Company, Limited. 

This is by the way, yet a little of the activity of the Directors 
of the Scott Sewage Company would not be amiss in other places. 
There has been terrible procrastination in getting this Natural 
History Museum finished, and now it may, according at least to 
precedent, be weeks or months before that highly-polished buffalo 
and those very human gorillas take their departure to the striped 
ark built for them at Brompton. Then we may hope, perhaps, to 
see some reforms, some rearrangement in the Egyptian as in 
other departments. It will be a heavy task unravelling the 
skeins knotted up through the course of somany years. Downstairs 
the great granite fragments in the central avenue have already 
something like a chronological sequence, but it only goes as far 
as the Nineteenth Dynasty ; and the stelas on the walls and in the 
vestibule to the staircase are arranged rather with a view to sym- 
metry than to chronology. The most ancient, moreover, are nine 
days out of ten in the dark. The magnificent papyrus, a trul 
royal gift (a fact not mentioned on the label) made by Mustafa 
Aga, our Vice-Consul at Luxor, to the Prince of Wales, is well 
displayed, but belongs to a period far subsequent t6 the objects 
with which it is surrounded, The other papyrus rolls are hung— 
we cannot say arranged—on the staircase, aud can only be in- 
spected by the historical student whose lungs and legs allow 
of such a getting upstairs and downstairs as few historical stu- 
dents care to practise. The table cases in the great room below 
stairs appear well arranged at first sight, but the different objects 
from Tel el Yahoodeh and other places in the Delta are strangely 
mixed up. Rameses jostles Ptolemy. Meneptah is beside 
Shishak. Moreover, when we ascend the stairs, we find a fresh 
instalment of the same class of objects, brought also from the 
Delta, for some reason, not very clear, arranged separately in the 
second room, This want of system is very puzzling to the student, 
who, thinking that he has at last mastered the cases below 
stairs and systematized them in his mind or his notebook, finds 
a fresh mixture to be taken on the upper floor. The blame 
of this confusion does not rest upon the Museum authorities; 
but a great deal of it might be mitigated by a few refer- 
ences from one case to another, to serve as guides until 
all can be brought together. It is unpleasant, for example, to 
be able to make no excuse to some earnest Teuton who, having 
with infinite pains unravelled the succession of a large case of 
those oldest and most interesting of Egyptian documents, the 
scarabs, and having made a list perhaps of early kings from 
among the lotus flowers, gods, goddesses, Thothmes, Rame 
and ovals of all dynasties from Cheops to Xerxes, finds that another 
Nor, probably, 
would it be easy to tell an inquiring foreigner why, when we 
have the oldest coffin-lid in Europe, that of Mycerinus, from the 
third pyramid—one of the most precious possessions and the most 
fragile in our national collection—it should be displayed, or 
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rather hidden, in the lower story of a glass cupboard which also 
contains Roman, Theban, and other mummies, most of them un- 
dated; insomuch that it is impossible even to read, far less to copy, 
the most ancient funereal inscription now known to belong to any 
Egyptian monarch. Were this treasure at Boolak it would be 
placed in a prominent situation, fitly mounted, and the catalogue 
would contain a translation of the hieroglyphs with which it is 
carved—the earliest hieroglyphs, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
in England. The time has, we trust, come when the task of re- 
arrangement can be undertaken under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. Our object in calling attention to present defi- 
ciencies will have been fully gained if the authorities, who are, 
we believe, as willing as they are competent, find their hauds in 
any way strengthened in providing worthily for a collection unsur- 
passed in Europe, and one which, considering its excellence, has 
«ost us hitherto a sum almost microscopic. The English Egypt- 
ologer returning from abroad has perhaps been spoiled by Boolak, 
by Turin, by the Louvre; but he may now hope that, before long, 
the much finer collections of Bloomsbury will not lack arrange- 
ment and space for their worthy display in chronological order. 


THE ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES 
AT STAMFORD. 


haa first warning of the approach of the archeological season 
is always given from Lincolnshire. One of the oldest of 
our local antiquarian societies, and fo: a considerable period 
one of the most influential, “the Lincolnshire Diocesan Arebi- 
tectura! Society,” has long been the first to take the field, 
and suimon its friends and adherents to its annual gathering. 
This year, true to its traditions, though the cold ungenial 
weather held out little encouragement for excursions, the end 
of May saw the members of this Society, with their brother 
archeologists from the adjacent counties of Northampton and 
Leicester, assembling for the second time in their history at 
Stamford. A more suitable place could not have been selected. 
Not only is Stamford both historically and architecturally one of 
the most interesting towns in England, but its position just on the 
verge of Lincolnshire, only divided from Northamptonshire and 
Rutland by the sluggish stream of the Welland, and within an 
easy distance of Leicester, marks it out as the very place fora 
combined meeting. ‘The local arrangements, in which the Rev. C. 
Nevinson, the Warden of Brownes Hospital, was the moving 
pore were excellent, and though the weather was far from 
eing what could have been wished, the meeting was felt by 
every one to be a very pleasant and successful one. The Bishop 
of Lincoln fulfilled the duties of President, and, when diocesan 
duties called him away, his place was taken by the Bishop 
of Nottingham, who also acted as cicerone on the visits 
to the Rutland churches. In the perambulation of Stam- 
ford itself, and the examination of the churches in Northamp- 


tonshire and Lincolnshire on the first day, the Societies had | 
the advantage of the guidance of Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Neale | 


—the former detailing the historical events by which the 


various localities were illustrated, while the latter, whose mag- | 


nificent work on the cathedral of St. Albans was noticed not 
long since in our pages, described the archmological features of 
the buildings. Clear, incisive, and. thoroughly master of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Nevinson’s remarks left nothing to be desired. Mr. 
Neale is evidently somewhat of a novice at these peripatetic lec- 
tures, and has hardly yet learnt the art of setting before his 
hearers the architectural history and leading features of a building 
unencumbered with minor details. He may with advantage copy 
Bishop Trollope, whose brief lectures are, in lucidity of state- 
ment and orderly arrangement, as well as in reverence of tone, 
a model of what such discourses should be. Taking its name 
from an ancient ford, with a stony bottom, across the Welland, 


and first appearing in the grant by Wulfhere of Mercia, a.p. 657, | 
to Saxulf, first Abbot of Medeshamstead or Burgh, of the | 


Ncrthamptonshire ward, now St. Martin's, or Stamford Baron, and 
the “leas” or pastures from which Burghley derives its desig- 


nation, Stamford obtains its earliest historical celebrity as one | 


of the five confederate burghs of the Mercian Danelagh, won 


back to English rule, after many struggles, by Edward the Elder | 


and his heroic sister Ethelfled, “the Lady of the Mercians.” 
While Derby, according to Mr. Green, “ represented the original 
Mercia on the UpperTrent, Lincoln the Lindiswaras, and Leicester 
the middle English, and Nottingham probably the South- 
umbrians,” Stamford was the capital of the Gyrvii. Like the 
other members of this rude confederacy, Stamford had its twelve 
hereditary lawmen, subsisting even down to the Conquest, who 
administered Danish law under the Eorl, with a common court of 
justice for all the associated burghs. Edward, who “fared 
with an army ” hither in 922, adopting his sister's form of strategy, 
commenced a siege of the place, and “worked a burgh” on the 
south or Northamptonshire side of the river. Stamford yielded; 
and, as the Anglo-Saxon chronicle records, “all the folk who be- 
longed to the northern burgh submitted to him, and sought him 
for their lord.” Of Edward's “ burgh”—a mere stockaded earth- 
work—there are no vestiges; and Mr. Nevinson had but little to 
show beyond the earthern mounds, now turned into cabbage gar- 
dens, and a few fragments of walls of the castle on the rising 
ground on the northern bank of the Welland, built, or, more 
Probably, enlarged by William the Conqueror, at the same time 


with that of Lincoln, to overawe the town. Three Decorated 
doorways, marking the end of the great hall, remain of the later 
fourteenth-century castle, The view from the summit of the 
Castle Hill is one of great beauty. The broad Welland flows at its 
base. On the rising ground on the other side of the river stands the 
stately pinnacled tower of St. Martin's, backed by the woods of 
Burghley. In front soar upwards the tall spires of All Saints and 
St. Mary’s, such perfect and strongly contrasted examples of 
their date and style grouping charmingly with the square towers 
of St. John’s and St. George's; while the tall mass of Browne’s 
Hospital rises above the picturesquely grouped grey-stone houses 
of the town, with their tall projecting mullioned and gabled 
oriels, or stately Georgian fronts, pierced with tall, well-pro- 
portioned windows, and capped with steep roofs, broken by peaked 
dormers. The view, as the Bishop of Lincoln remarked, affords some 
points of resemblance to some of the old Flemish cities. To other eyes 
the similarity was greater—with its many towers and spires, its 
High Street and Broad Street running parallel, lined with well built 
stone houses, its medieval buildings, its gardens, and meadows, 
and trees—to its former rival in University dignity, Oxford. 
Bishop Wordsworth caused much amusement by quoting Merlin’s 
_“ old prophetic saw ” :— 
Doctrine studium quod nune viget ad vada Boum 
Tempore venturo celebrabitur ad vada Saxi, 


and Spenser's mention of the predicted time 
Which shall see Stamford, though now hom ely hid, 
Then shine in learning more than ever did 
Cambridge or Oxford, 


together with the oath which kept up the memory of the feud 
between the rival seats of learning almost to our own days, by 
which incepting M.A.’s at both Universities bound themselves 
neither to give nor hear lectures at Stamford, dor take any degree 
there, referred to as a case in casuistry by Jeremy Taylor in his 
Ductor Dubitantium. Of one of the educational establishments 
to crush which the authority of Edward III. was successfully in- 
voked by the men of Oxtord and Cambridge, fearing that their 
* craft was in danger”—namely,Sempringham Hall, for members of 
the one monastic order of English birth, the Gilbertines—little but 
the site remains. That which bears the familiar name of “ Brasen- 
nose”’ still shows an entrance doorway of Decorated design and 
exquisite proportions. The so-called “ brasen nose” which: once 
served as knocker to the door is a complete misnomer, and affords 
an additional proof of the fallacy of the popular derivation. It is 
no “ nose” at all ; but a bronze lion’s head with a ring through its 
| mouth. We are happy to say that it is treated by its present owner 
| with all the care so interesting a relic deserves. We may remark 
| fn passing that the Stamford College was considerably earlier 
than that at Oxford, and that the name is probably derived from 
“brasen hus,” or brew-house, twisted into its present form by the 
tendency of popular speech to give a meaning, no matter how iu- 
appropriate, to an unintelligible word. Of the ancient Grammar 
School on the other side of the way, which maintains the scholastic 
reputation of Stamford, it is kinder to say nothing. The school- 
_ room, which is formed out of the south aisle of the destroyed St. 
, Paul’s Church, is an interesting Transitional work with Decorated 
windows, serving as a foil to the staring modern pile, with its 
unrelieved walls and huge-sham gable, which disfigures the town. 
The churches of Stamford would require an article to them- 
selves to speak of even cursorily, though ten have been destroyed. 
Few English towns of the size can show so many and of such 
marked excellence. Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Neale wisely called 
attention to the interesting way in which they illustrate the 
history of the town. An examination of them shows that they 
belong exclusively to two periods—the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, and the latter half of the fifteenth. Whatever 
is not very Early English is Late Perpendicular. The reason 
is plain. The former period corresponds to the early years of 
| Henry III. when the horrible anarchy of the previous half- 
century had been succeeded by a degree of security which gave 
free scope to trade, and found its expression in a large rebuilding 
'of the parish churches throughout the country. Most of the 
' churches visited, not only in Stamford itself but in the adjacent 
district, belonged to the same style and period, and were evidently 
' the work of the same school of masons. One marked characteristic 
is the retention of the semi-circular arch long after it was given 
up elsewhere, and that often.on one side only of the nave arcade, 
_the lavish use of external arcades, and the broach spire. The 
second period of building activity falls in with the restoration of 
‘ tranquillity under the strong rule of Edward IV. Few towns 
suffered more severely than did Stamford in the southward march 
of the Lancastrians after the victory at Wakefield. The lawless 
brutality which characterized both sides in the internecine 
struggle of the Wars of the Roses had here its full exercise, 
to the permanent injury of the place. “The Northern men 
in 1461, as though they had n Saracens, no Christians, 
brent miche of Staunforde towne,” writes Leland. “It was not 
since fully reedified.” The “grand captain” of the marauding 
| army, “and as it were leader of the battel” in Stowe’s words, 
, was Andrew am one of “the expert men of t ex- 
_ perience” brought by the Earl of Warwick from Calais to 
| strengthen the Duke of York, whom he soon deserted for the 
Lancastrians, with his faithless and treacherous chief. The 
zeal displayed by Trollope and his band in plundering and 
wrecki sacred buildings was as conspicuous as that 
shown by his namesake, a@ member of the same ancient 
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Lincolnshire family, the present Bishop of Nottingham, in their 
restoration. Almost all the churches of Stamford were sacked 
and burnt. Those without the walls finally disappeared, being no 
longer needed by the shrunken population. The only extramural 
church rebuilt was that of St. Martin’s, the work of Bishop Russell 
of Lincoln in 1482, subsequently the burial-place of the Cecils. 
Few churches are more interesting. The contrast between the 
rich Renaissance of the Corinthian canopy of the monument of the 
great Lord Treasurer Burghley and others of the same epoch, 
and the stately Perpendicular fabric which contains them, is an 
instructive evidence of the vast change in our national architecture 
in the course of a century, St, Martin’s is an almost faultless 
specimen of a town church, with a lofty, well proportioned, and 
unencumbered interior, which might well be taken as a model by 
modern church designers. Decorated has had a sufficiently long 
reign. It is time that the claims of Perpendicular, the native growth 
of England, so much better suited for our present ritual require- 
ments, should be recognized. All the churches within the walls, 
in their fifteenth-century recasting, bear evidence of the Lancas- 
trian devastation. None seem to have been more roughly handled 
than All Saints. The whole external appearance of this church, 
with its tall stately tower and spire, the gift of William 
Browne, the founder of the Bede House which bears his name, is 
Perpendicular, and it is only the beautiful Early English wall 
arcade which runs almost round the building outside below the 
windows, that indicates its real date. We have more of the 
original work within. St. Mary’s, whose Early English tower, 
encrusted with arcading from base to summit, and Decorated 
broach spire, standing in a commanding position at the head of the 
bridge over the Welland, is one of the most conspicuous orna- 
ments of the town, shows some traces of an earlier recasting. 
But the “ golden choir,” or St. Mary's Chapel, on the north of the 
chancel, with a rich cradle roof of timber and plaster, powdered over 
with gilt stars on a greenish blue ground, added by Alderman 
Hickham after the sack of 1461, together with the clerestory and 
roof, shows the lavishness with which civic muniticence sought 
to wipe out the effects of that terrible passage in their town’s 
history. St. George’s—uninteresting on a cursory view, and 
encumbered with galleries—is another instance of a Perpendicular 
adaptation of an Karly English design. The benefactor was Wim. 
Burges, Garter-king-at-Arms. The cbancel windows were filled 
by him with stained glass, of which some admirable portions 
remain. The figures of St. Anne teaching the Blessed Virgin, and 
of St. Catharine, are of great beauty. The one remaining church, 
St. John’s, is entirely Perpendicular, without any trace of earlier 
work. It is a model of a town church, pronounced by Mr, Aylitfe 
Poole to be “little short of perfection.” Its well-propor- 
tioned arches, tall, slender pillars, dignified clerestory, and 
rich roof, combine to form a design which not even the gaudy 
daubings of the ceiling and walls, the latter happily fast peeling off, 
have been able materially to distigure. St. George’s, with its 
zebra-striped chancel arch, has also suflered grievously from some 
local church decorator, whose hand is painfully recognizable in other 
places in Stamford and its vicinity. ‘the modern painted glass with 
which the churches abound cannot be praised. As a rule it con- 
trasts painfully with the subdued richness of the few ancient ex- 
amples left, which are of a character hardly to be excelled anywhere. 
The fifteenth-century glass in the chapel and audit-room of Browne's 
Hospital is even superior to that at St. George's, and though the 

iticent windows stolen from Tattershall Church to decorate 
St. Martin’s have been so cut up and disarranged and patched with 
glaring reds and greens, as almost to destroy their effect, their in- 
trinsic excellenceis tvo great to be entirely obscured. The fourteenth- 
century glass at Lutlenham, admirably restored and repiaced in its 
original position by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, in its gem-like bril- 
lianey and delicious soft tone, is beyond ali praise. The best 
modern window seen in the two days was the east window at 
Ketton, the work of the Rev. F. H. Sutton, by whom, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, Prebendary Sutton, several of the most com- 
mendable windows in Lincoln Cathedral were executed. 

Full as Stamford once was of religious houses, the only one that 
remains is the Benedictine Priory of St. Leonards, founded by the 
ubiquitous Wilfrid, who, in Fuller's words, “ like nightingales sang 
the best the furthest from his home,” and attached as a cell to the 
great Abbey of Durham by Bishop William of St. Carileph, to 
whose time the earliest — of the existing fragment, consisting 
oaly of the five western bays of the nave, and the well-known ex- 
quisite west front of Transition style, -_ be ascribed. The very 
instructive architectural lesson atiorded by the gradual change of 
detail, without change of style, in the northern nave arcade, 
the only one remaining—where, as we pass from east to west, 
the rectangular cushion capital and square-ordered arch and 
cylindrical column give place to the shafted column and moulded 
arch and floriated capital—gave an admirable theme for Mr. 
Neale’s lecture. The condition of the building is disgraceful. 
Grateful as we may be to-the noble owner for having set back 
the wall which formerly blocked up the arcade, and leaving 
it free and unencumbered, it is not easy to pardon the base 
uses to which this exquisite little Priory church is degraded. 
Ploughs and harrows and chafl-cutters crowd the aisle, while the 
interior is parted oif into stalls for horses and oxen, and the 
hallowed precincts of the cloister surge with a seething mass of the 
Kompos te Bow 


| gious building within bowshot of the walls of the magnificent 


domain of Burghley reflects but little credit on its present pro- 
rietor. 

The chief interest of Browne’s Hospital or Bede House has 
assed away with the modern rearrangement which, as at Higham 
ferrers and elsewhere, has swept away the little chambers that 

occupied the lower story of what we may call the nave of the 

Hospital Chapel, substituting for them separate almshouses, doubt- 
less greatly to the advantage of the occupants both in health and 
decency. The work was not badly done—Mr. Fowler of Louth 
was the doer of it ; no wanton mischief was perpetrated. Every 
fragment of old work was preserved ; the plan of the cubicles was 
marked out in the tile pavement of what has become the ante- 

chapel; but the charm of antiquity has passed away, and the 
unique interest of the place has gone for ever. 

A visit to Burghley was an essential part of the Societies’ pro- 
gramme. We wish it had been carried out in a way more worthy of 
the visitors. Kept standing at the gate till they could be told off into 
squads of nine, at “one shilling per head,” they were hustled through 
the apartments by female servants, of the parrot type so familiar 
in great houses, who checked with black looks and discourteous 
words ail attempts to loiter over a beautiful picture or lovely piece 
of carving. Graceful hospitality was shown to the Societies the 
next day by the Earl of Gainsborough at Exton, who threw open 
both his mansions, old and new, to bis guests. Those were to be 
envied who, having received a private hint of the kind of recep- 
tion that awaited visitors at Burghley, on Wednesday afternoon 
joined the alternative excursion to the churches of Uffington, 
sadly over-restored ; Tallington, where the interior has been cruelly 
flayed, and the rudeness of the random work accentuated b 
lines of dark red mortar; Baynton, where a piscina, with o 
leaves in its pediment exceptionally placed on the East wall, 
excited the attention of the veteran Matthew Holbeche Bloxham ; 
and Barneck, with its celebrated pre-Norman tower and beautiful 
church, showing admirable examples of almost every style. 

On the churches of the second day’s excursion in Rutland we 
cannot dwell. It included Ketton, with its beautiful broach spire ; 
Luffenham, another painful example of excoriation, with its long 
Decorated chancel and glorious stained glass; the pretty little 
church of Edith Weston, with its spire and gabled chapels em- 
bowered in trees; Exton, whose stately tower, octagonal lantern 
and spire, soaring upwards d'un seul jet, and noble interior, have 
been well restored by Mr. J. L. Pearson, exhibiting an almost un- 
rivalled series of memorials of the Noels and their ancestors and 
allied families, showing almost every variety of monumental record, 
from the medieval altar tomb and recumbent effigy to the graceful 
productions of the chisel of Bacon ; and Empingham, the one un- 
restored church of the excursion, with its fine interior filled with 
square white pens with black cornices, and the arch of its noble 
tower blocked with a huge western gallery, tier above tier. We 
wonder whether the Anti-Restoration Society would desire to 
preserve the whole intact. It certainly “marks a period.” The 
last church visited was Tickencote, celebrated for its vaulted chan- 
cel and highly enriched Norman chancel arch of no fewer than 
six elaborately sculptured orders. The Eastern gable, with its 
arcades tier above tier, recalled the fronts of the churches of Pisa 
and Lucca. There is a priests’ chamber above the chancel vault 
—a curious arrangement found also at Compton in Surrey and 
Darenth in Kent. The nave, rebuilt in 1792, 1s an extraordinarily 
good piece of work for the time, imitating the Norman of the 
chancel with singular accuracy. 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 


HE Board of Trade returns for May at last show signs of im- 
proving business. The signs are very slight, they have 
reference only to a single month, and altogether they are such that, 
if they stood alone, they would be a very unsafe foundation for any 
inference. But they do not stand alone. They form an item ina 
body of evidence all pointing to improvement. Foremost in this 
body of evidence we notice the more hopeful feeling that prevails 
in financial and commercial circles. We are far from saying that 
well-informed business men believe that the process of liquida- 
tion which has been going on for a year or two is yet completed; 
they are quite aware that suspensions will continue to occur from 
time to time; and, in fact, just at this moment the apprehension 
of such occurrences is raising the value of money. But they feel 
that, if nothing happens to shake credit seriously, the worst of 
the depression is over, and to the fact that they do so feel not a little 
importance is to be attached. Confidence is the basis of credit, 
and therefore of commercial activity ; and when people generally 
begin to believe that things are going better they have made the 
first step towards improvement. They are more ready to give 
credit because they think that enterprise will probably be success- 
ful, and they are more ready for enterprise also for the same 
, Teason. Besides, business men of intelligence have opportunities 
| of watching the currents of trade, of learning what is being pro- 
jected, prepared for, and undertaken long before the plans take 
definite shape ; and their inferences are drawn from this knowledge. 
Lastly, the experience of their own affairs enables them to judge 


re, us foul as the swine lair of of those of others, and when the majority take a more hopeful 


Eumeus, which at the time of our visit was being carted away to | view, we may reasonably conclude that their profits are getting 


enrich the réuevos weya of the tenant. This desecration of a reli- 


larger. While, however, we attach great importance to this gene- 
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ral feeling as an indication of improvement, we are by no means 
without more definite evidence that there really is improvement. 
We culled attention last week to the reawakening of the specu- 
lative spirit, and we observed that, after so long a depression, it is 
to the Stock Exchange we should look for the first symptoms of a 
revival. But we have more substantial proof than the mere re- 
awakening of speculation. Perhaps the most decisive is that 
afforded by the railway traffic returns. They afford the measure 
of the movement of passengers and of goods throughout the 
country, and, therefore, of the amount of business done. If 
more minerals and other merchandise are now being carried on the 
railways, it is perfectly clear that more trade is being done; for, 
unlike passengers, goods are not moved about for pleasure. Now 
the railway traflic returns, which had been showing a decrease all 
through the winter and early spring, took a turn when May set in, 
and for the month they show an increase compared with the same 
period of last year. The Bankers’ Clearing-House returns are to the 
same effect. Oompared with last year, they show a falling-off in 
the number of bills and cheques cleared, that is, in the value of the 
transactions settled by these means, up to the end of April; but 
in May there was, on the contrary, an increase. This increase is 
largely due to Stock Exchange dealings, and therefore goes to 
confirm what we said last week. But it is also to our present 
purpose as showing that more business is being done. The revenue 
returns, again, point in the same direction. While there was 
a slight falling-off in the yield of Customs during May, there 
was an increase in the Excise of over three-quarters of a mil- 
lion, and in Stamps by over a hundred thousand pounds. The 
first of these items is especially satisfactory, as it gives ground 
for hope that the purchasing power of the population is increas- 
ing, that the extraordinary cheapness of bread and the low 
prices of all articles of general consumption more than compen- 
sate the working classes for the great fall in wages. The growth 
of the Stamp revenue, like the increase in railway traffic, is a pro- 
bable, though less certain, indication of improvement in business. 
Lastly, the returns of pauperism tell us that between the first 
week in February and the last week of March there was a decrease 
in the number of paupers of 50,c00o—an extraordinary diminution 
in so short a time, in chiefly, no doubt, to the disappearance of 
frost and snow, but giving evidence all the same of an improve- 
ment in the condition of the people. 

‘Having thus found that there is a considerable body of evidence 
all tending to prove that home trade is improving, we proceed 
to examine the statistics of our dealings with foreigners. 
And first as to the exports. The total value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures during May was 
16,520,490l., being an increase of 355,415/., or nearly 2} per cent. 
The May of last year showed a decrease of over 14 million upon the 
previous May, so that the improvement last month still leaves the 
value of the exports about 900,000/. below what it was two years 
ago, But in the two years there has been an extraordinary fall of 
prices, so that the decrease in value is quite consistent with a con- 
siderable increase in quantities. As compared with last year, 
also, general prices are lower; it follows, therefore, that the 
increase in the volume of the trade is larger thanin the value. The 
increase, however, is confined to the single month. If we were to 
extend our view to the five months since New Year's Day, we should 
find a decrease of over 54 millions. But we have no need to 
insist that trade was bad in previous months; the whole point of 
our remarks is that in May the improvement began. Turning from 
the aggregate trade of the country to the trade in particular articles, 
we find a small increase in the quantity of woollen cloth exported, 
a much larger increase in the quantity of woollen yarn, and a still 
larger increase in the quantity of wool. This is not a quite satis- 
factory improvement. The increase is greatest, not in the 
finished manufacture, but in the unfinished and the raw material ; 
in other words, the increased demand in this trade was mainly 
for the employment of foreign looms and foreign spindles. There 


is also an increase in stationery, spirits, and silk yarns; but, as 


to the first and last of these, the quantities are not given; and, 
in the case of silk at least, the recent rise of price fully accounts 
for the increment. In saddlery, plate, and pickles there is likewise 
improvement, as there also is in machinery and mill-work, 


especially steam-engines. In jute manufactures the increase is 


very large, over 3} million yards, or more than 30 per cent. In 
the linen manufacture the improvement is slight. In iron and 
steel, however, it is very considerable, exceeding 71,000 tons, or 
32 per cent. But the advance in value is not corresponding, — 
no more than 4} per cent. We thus see that in the iron and stee 
trade prives are much lower than they were twelve months ago. 
In cotton piece goods the exports are larger by about 32 million 
yards, or nearly 12 per cent., but here also the value lags behind, the 
increase there ad only 1} per cent. In unwrought copper there 
is a falling-off, but in the wrought article the increase is almost 25 
per cent. ; yet in value the advance is barely half as much. In coal 
and coke there is a slight decrease; in beer and ale and in alkalies 
a slight increase. The character of the improvement in our export 
trade will be seen from this analysis, The improvement is suffi- 
ciently general to show that there is a decided revival of activity, 
but it ig most marked in iron and steel and in jute goods, It is 
further evident that it has not been sufficient to stimulate prices. 
On the contrary, it is itself produced by the great fall in prices. 
These have now sunk to such a level that foreigners are attracted 
to our market, and have increased their orders. Thus the cheapen- 


. ing of the cost of production is producing its natural effect. It 
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is a difficult lesson for the working classes to learn that, when 
prices have risen too high, there is but one way of bringing back 
customers; but the lesson has been forced upon them, and we may 
hope that no further sacrifices will be required on their part. 
Should the improvement continue, it may be reasonably anticipated 
that after a while prices will tend upwards, and with prices w. 
will rise. The effect of the cheapening of the cost of production is 
still further brought out by the fact that, with the exception of 
jute goods, the greatest increase is in iron and steel and cottons 
—the trades which, with the exception of coal, have been most 
depressed, and in which the cutting down of wages has been 
carried furthest. 

Turning now to the imports, we meet with a different state 
of things. It will be recollected that two years ago alarm 
was created in many minds by the steady growth of the imports 
at a time when the exports were declining. Since then, how- 
ever, the imports also have decreased, and the decrease still con- 
tinues. Last month the decline, as compared with the May of 
last year, was as much as 3,361,000/., or 103 per cent. People 
who were alarmed before will view this decrease with satisfac- 
tion, and, to a certain extent, rightly so. For it is partly 
explained by the fact that the cost of wheat last month was 
less than in the preceding May by more than three-quarters of a 
million. But the whole of the decline is not so satisfactorily 


accounted for. There is a falling-off in the quantity of raw cotton | 


imported, which is partly explained by the rise of price, which 
naturally checked purchases in the depressed state of the goods 
market, and partly also by the shorter supply which caused the 
rise. But there was also a diminution in the imports of unwrought 
copper, of flax, hemp, hides, jute, raw silk, tea, tobacco, and wine. 
The falling-off in raw silk, again, is probably due to the sudden 
rise of price occasioned by the reported failure of the European 
crop. But the decrease in other items can be accounted for only 
on the assumption of a diminished demand for manufacturing 
purposes and a diminished consuming power. The imports are 
thus Jess satisfactory than the exports; but they in no way 
militate against our contention that trade is improving. As we 
have already pointed out, the improvement consists entirely 
in an increase in the quantities exported ; with a very few 
exceptions there is no rise of prices. ‘This being so, it is natural 
that manufacturers should not be in a hurry to augment their 
purchases of raw materials. In fact, even if they had done so, 
there was not time for them to receive the goods within the 
month in which the improvement set in. In any ease, however, 
they would probably not much increase their orders until their 
stocks had run down, or experience had shown them that the 
improvement was not a mere spurt. If it lasts, we shall see in 
future returns its effect upor the imports. 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


O* Saturday afternoon last Tartufe was given by the members 
of the Comédie Frangaise at the Gaiety Theatre, when 
the character of Tartufe himself was rendered by M. Febvre. It 
would perhaps be idle to guess why M. Febvre should have chosen 
the occasion of this visit for reappearing in a in which he 
so little success in Paris, and which 
is so much less suited to him than many others. M. Febvre’s 
at fault has always been his indistinctness of utterance, which 
is no doubt due to the fact that, unlike most of the Sovistaires, 
he learnt his art not in the school of the Conservatoire, but on the 
boards of provincial theatres. The want of elocutionary training 
which makes M. Febvre's delivery of prose imperfect is naturall 
observable when he has to speak verse. His utterance of Tartufe’s 
lines was more distinct than it is apt to be in modern plays, 
but his delivery of the verse was far from satisfactory. It 
is M. Febvre’s merit that he has won for himself the place 
which he holds, in spite of the deficiencies of his early 
training; but there seems no reason why he should 
bring these deficiencies into notice more than is neces- 
sary. It is the result of these deficiencies that M. Febvre 
has not the traditional manner or style mr apt — it is 
impossible for a player to interpret adequately t ighly arti- 
of Moliére. The actor was heavily handicapped in 
undertaking the part of Tartufe, and, ee his difficulties, 
he got through his task well enough, and it perhaps be un- 
gracious to dwell upon the shortcomings in his conception of a 
character in attempting which he was ill advised. Mme. Favart 
resumed her accustomed part of Elmire, and played it as well as 
ever. She is not aps the ideal Elmire, a perso whom one 
is disposed to think of as being far more phlegmatic in disposition 
than is the woman that Mme. Favart shows us. One would judge 
from the text that Elmire took things as they came with remark- 
able coolness, and would put up witha deal to avoid a fuss. 
Mme. Favart in the great scene with Tartufe, when Orgon is 
under the table, is decidedly fussy. It is true that here, if any- 
where, there is excuse for agitation; but we doubt if Elmire 
would have displayed so much perturbation as Mme. Favart does. 
Apart from this possible objection, the actress’s rendering of the 
character was thoroughly artistic and skilful. Mme. Dinah Félix 
played Dorine with much go and spirit. j : 
The performance of George play Le Marquis de Villemer 
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on Saturday evening was one of the most complete and artistic 
yet given by the compary, and the fortune to meet with a 
more discerning audience than had filled the house on some of the 
earlier nights. The construction of the play is in itself a rather 
slender one to carry the weight of four acts. A noble dowager, 
two sons by different marriages, the elder a man of pleasure and 
debts, the younger of a more earnest temper, with an unwelcome 
mariage de convenance zed for him; a reconciliation with the 
prodigal oa ay the generosity of his younger brother; a charm- 
ing young lady introduced into the family as companion to the 
mother—these are in substance all the elements of the action. Of 
course the dialogue is beautifully written, but it requires great 
skill on the actors’ part to keep up sufficient dramatic movement. 
With M. Delaunay as the Duke and M. Worms as the Marquis de 
Villemer this condition is amply satisfied. The long scenes 
between the two brothers were admirably sustained in all their 
varieties of tone and situation; and in a part which it is rather 
difficult to make dignified M. Delaunay showed how he can pre- 
serve real dignity with all the lightness and apparent carelessness 
of a man of the world. Mme. Madeleine Brohan was noble and 
refined as the uise, and Mme. Broisat’s impersonation of the 
heroine was most admirable and natural. We may have some further 
account to give of Le Marguis de Villemer when it is repeated, as 
it well deserves to be, later in the season. 

Hernani, with the same cast, except in one part, with which it 
was given in Paris when we last wrote of it, was produced in all 
its stately length on Monday night. It was acted toa large audience, 
which seemed to be greatly impressed by some parts of the play, and 
nota little inclined to laugh at others. This is not to be wondered 
at. M. Victor Hugo’s famous drama is in some respects one of the 
finest of modern times ; in others it is almost grotesque. Most sin- 
gular in some ways is the plot. During a considerable portion of 
the piece each of the principal characters is occupied in saving the 
life of his bitterest foe, First of all, the King spares Hernani for no 
particular reason, Then, the King having sought by the meanest 
= memcar trick to carry off Hernani’s love, and having fallen into 

ernani’s hands, is spared by him, not out of gratitude for pre- 
vious clemency, but in order that he may show how lightly he 
estimates his monarch. Next Don Ruy Gomez puts himself 
into terrible peril to save the life of the man whom he has disco- 
vered to be the successful lover of his affianced bride. Finally, the 
King, become Emperor, pardons the conspirators who have plotted 

inst his life, and decorates the most determined of them with the 
Golden Fleece. The limits of burlesque are almost approached when 
men who arerepresented as highly vindictive forgive in promptsucces- 
sion a series of deadly injuries; but nevertheless, as need hardly be 
said, Hernani is one of the most effective plays on the French 
stage, and has never failed to enthral French audiences. The 
vigour of the scenes, the extraordinary knowledge of stage effect 
which is shown, and the grandeur and beauty of the verse, far 
more than atone for some of the well-nigh ludicrous incidents in 
the story, and French audiences rightly enough have been content 
to let these unnoticed. Englishmen, however, are less enthu- 
siastic than Pandan and have in some matters a keener sense 
of the ludicrous. In spite of much applause, and of a real enthu- 
siasm at times, it seemed on Monday night as though some 
of Hernani struck the audience as slightly ridiculous, 

and levity was perhaps somewhat promoted by the fact that the 
representation of the play, though very fine on the whole, was in 
one respect faulty. The part of Don Carlos seems not altogether 
within the powers of M. Worms, admirable actor though he is. 
Those who remember M. Bressant in this character will recollect his 
manner, so full of dignity, without a particle of self-consciousness, 
and his way of speaking, to all seeming that of a man who when 
he spoke commanded, which made him appear so perfect a repre- 
sentative of a King of Spain. M. Worms has no such bearing, and 
is moreover restless on the stage; he is given to redundant gesture 
with his right hand, and his speech is occasionally jerky. His 
delivery of the famous soliloquy before the tomb of Charlemagne, 
which M. Bressant uttered with such noble feeling, failed to 
impress the audience as it should impress them. Hernani 
was acted by M. Mounet Sully, who, on the last revival of the 
play, replaced M. Delaunay in this character. He was at his 
on Monday night, and in parts of the play greatly stirred his 
auditors. That he was sometimes much too noisy, and that his 
transitions were sometimes painfully abrupt, there is scarcely need 
to say, for he hardly ever, out of classical tragedy, avoids these 
defects; but his eccentricities were happily few, and the real force 
which underlies his occasional extravagance was frequently mani- 
fest. The beauty of his acting in the last scene could hardly be 
surpassed. Of i. Maubant’s performance of Don Ruy Gomez 
it is unnecessary to speak, for the very simple reason that his ren- 
dering of this character has long been accepted as perfect, and that 
praise would therefore be superfluous, while for criticism there is no 
opportunity. Seldom has anything more impressive been witnessed 
on the stage of our times the picture which he gives of the 
magnificent Spanish nobleman who sacrifices oneryting sooner 
than dishonour his roof. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who was of 
course Dojia Sol, was in the earlier acts pagers howe as she 
t act her ex- 


the same of the play Favart used to be perhaps equall: 


herself in reserve for the last act much as Mme. Bernhardt does, 
She was perhaps stronger than her successor in the lines 

Il vaudrait mieux pour vous aller aux tigres méme 

Arracher leurs petits qu’a moi celui que j’aime, 
but she had not the exquisite tenderness which Mme. Bernhardt 
displays in the latter passages of this famous scene. Mme. Bern- 
hardt and M. Mounet Sully achieved a triumph of the full signi- 
ficeance of which they were perhaps not conscious. They made an 
English audience behave with propriety. So powerful was the 
acting that even the people in the stalls were kept attentive, and 
-rewaag none of them were so vulgar or so selfish as to attempt to 
leave their places before the curtain fell. 

Tuesday night was devoted to M. Dumas fils’s Ze Demi-Monde, 
with the same cast—except that M. Garraud took M. Got’s place— 
as that which it had when we criticized its production in Paris. 
The finest acting can hardly save a play which is inherently faulty. 
An accomplished French critic, upholding the view that the chief 
character in Le Misanthrope should have a strong comic vein, 
observed that Alceste was “ sage avec fureur.” M. Dumas, in Le 
Demi-Monde, is moral according to his lights with such fureur 
that he ends by enlisting our sympathies with the wicked, and 
arousing our hearty contempt for their persecutors. The spectacle 
of an unfortunate woman relentlessly hunted down by a man who 
owes her at least some gratitude cannot be a pleasant or instruc- 
tive one; and the more M. Dumas tries in didactic speeches to 
point what he calls his moral, the more tedious the play becomes, 
in spite of the flashes of somewhat mechanical wit which light 
it up. 

On Wednesday the elder Dumas’s admirable play Mile. de Belle-Isle 
was given, as if to exhibit the superiority of the father to the son as 
a dramatist. How much Dumas was indebted to other people for 
8 ions as to this play is matter for curious study. He has 
himself recorded how, when he had nothing to do in order to 
finish the piece but find a catastrophe, he racked his brains long 
and wearily without hitting on a solution, until he met a friend 
who happened to utter the words “ A change of Government,” 
and thus gave him the long-sought clue. The acting on Wednesda: 
night was, on the whole, excellent. M. Delaunay has succeeded M. 
Bressant in the part of the Duke; and, as in other cases, for the 
grand indolence which M. Bressant brought to parts of the kind 
he has substituted a light and amiable cynicism. He makes the 
Duke perhaps less of the typical grand seegneur than M. Bressant 
did, but he gives a life to all the scenes in which he appears 
which M. Bressant failed to impart to them. Mme. Croizette, in the 
part of the Marquise, gave an excellent picture of the Court lady 
of the time—light of heart, kindly in nature, and not over-strict 
in principle. Her delivery of the famous “ Ingrat!” was admir- 
able. Mme. Broisat,as Mlle. de Belle-Isle, displayed a power 
and pathos which were very striking. M. Febvre is far less suc- 
cessful than he used to be in the part of D’Aubigny. 

Mile, de Belle-Isle was preceded by Musset’s proverbe, Il faut 
qu'une porte soit ouverte ow fermée. This play, which demands the 
most delicate handling, was badly given. The blame was not 
_— divided between the two performers; for, by contrast to 

. Prudhon’s acting, that of Mme. Lloyd appeared almost good. 
The piece could have been far better done at a first-rate London 
comedy house. But, in saying this, it is desirable to remember 
that at most London theatres the same piece is played night 
after night for weeks and months together, whereas every mem 
of the Comédie Frangaise has constantly to carry a variety of parts 
in his head. 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier, which is perhaps M. Augier’s master- 
ee in prose writing, was given on Thursday. Of this we may 

ave more to say next week. For the present, we may direct 
attention once again to M. Got’s admirable performance of Poirier, 
to the charm and passion which M. Delaunay gives to the Marquis 
—whom M. Bressant made a somewhat cold and unpleasant, if 
stately, personage—to the excellent comedy of M. Thiron’s Vatel, 
and to Mme. Croizette’s fine and well-conceived performance of 
Antoinette. A word of praise is due to M. Baillet for his good 
and quiet acting of Montmeyran. 

There is one point in connexion with these performances upon 
which it seems desirable to comment, and that is the fact that, 
to judge from much that one hears and sees, the Comédie 
Frangaise has, in the estimation of many people, become a troo 
of strolling players with one “ star” actress. We are behin 
no one in admiration of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s power, but 
we cannot but deplore the amount of réclame which she has 
allowed to be made concerning her performances of various kinds. 
We have heard an experienced critic remark in connexion with 
this matter that the presence of a “star” is necessary to make a 
company thoroughly successful, and that most fine plays are toa 
great extent “ star ” plays. In this there may be no doubt 
some truth, but that does not make it less unfortunate that the 
presence in London of one actress, however remarkable, should 
receive so much more attention than the ensemble upon which 
the fame of the Frangais has rested, and will continue to rest, 
for years and years. Professional critics, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have not encouraged this unexpected view of the 
Comédie’s visit to land; but it is startling to find the 
Times ~cknowledging, in an otherwise excellent article, the 
existence of this view without a word of deprecation. “All we 
have heard of her,” writes the Times’ critic, “of her various arts 
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a traordinary energy asserted itself as fully as possible; the first | 
if furious, then imploring, effort which Dona Sol makes to save her 
i lover’s life was as thrilling as anything that could be seen. In 
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eccentricities, has helped the effect produced by her acting, and 
made her, as she undoubtedly is, the centre of curiosity and interest 
of all the troupe of La Comédie.” Dramatic art must have fallen 
low indeed in the estimation of a critic who admits that its effect 
is helped by vulgar gossip about the “ accomplishments, personal 

uliarities, and eccentricities ” of its followers. It is true that 
of these we have heard a great deal in Mme. Bernhardt’s case— 
so much, indeed, as to be reminded of the Barber of Seville’s song, 


“ Figaro la, Figaro qua, Figaro si, Figaro git. 


PARIS AND ASCOT. 


ACKERS of racehorses would do well to bear in mind that, 
among other risks, they incur those of life insurance. The 
scratching of an important favourite for the Grand Prix de Paris, 
on account of the death of his owner, gave forcible illustration of 
this contingency. Before last year’s Derby, a horse that had been 
backed for large sums of money was scratched on account of the 
death of a near relative of the wife of his owner; but in this in- 
stance perhaps it was better for the horse's admirers that he did 
not run, as he was undoubtedly a bad one, and his being struck 
out of the race prevented any more bets being made upon him. 
These two examples, however, are sufficient to prove the ex- 
istence of the danger which backers incur in this respect. When 
the nominator of a horse dies, his nomination becomes void, ac- 
cording to the 24th Rule of Racing; and as the 2nd Rule of 
Betting provides that “ the interests of the bets are inseparable 
with the interests of the stakes,” all bets on the horse also become 
void; but when the owner is not the nominator, and when that 
owner dies, the horse is not disqualified by his death, therefore 
the stakes, and likewise the bets, must be paid. The scratching 
of the horse in such a case is a purely voluntary act on the part 
of the representatives of his late owner, and all gambling re- 
sponsibilities undertaken with regard to him must stand. For 
this reason, when the first favourite for the Grand Prix was 
scratched last week, all the money with which he had been backed 
was lost; on the contrary, when the first favourite for the late 
Derby was disqualified during the winter through the death of 
his nominator, the money with which he had been backed was saved. 
Betting is to us a singularly uninteresting subject, and the ex- 
istence of an extra risk of this kind renders it as unattractive as it 
is uninteresting. The process of backing racehorses seems to be 
accompanied with more uncertainty than any other kind of specu- 
lation; there appear to be more zeros in this game than in roulette, 
and it seems a worse investment than the most worthless of foreign 
stocks. 

The absence of the most fancied English candidate for the 
Grand Prix, and the fact of there being no Exhibition this year, 
made the Paris races less attractive to Englishmen than they 
were last summer. There are few pleasanter or better managed 
races than those at Longchamps; but, to racing men who wish to 
return to Ascot, the hurried journey of the Monday detracts much 
from the pleasures of the expedition. Five days’ racing and a 
ge? from Paris to London is pretty hard work for one week. 

e proximity of Paris and Ascot races tells even more on horses 
than on their owners and backers. Many horses will not 
feed after a long journey; and if the sea is rough, it has the 
effect of putting some horses out of sorts for days to come. It 
seems, therefore, a great pity that the Grand Prix and Ascot 
should take place within so short a time of each other, and both 
events suffer more or less from this unfortunate arrangement. Very 
small fields have generally started. for the Grand Prix, which is 
the more remarkable because in French races the fields are often 


very large. Three times only seven horses started, and once only | 


five, while the highest number of runners has been fourteen. 
Although a race which takes place earlier in the year is called the 
French Derby, the Grand Prix is, to all intents and purposes, the 
foreign equivalent of our own Derby. Assoon as Sir Bevys had been 
struck out of the Grand Prix de Paris, Count Lagrange’s Zut, a 
dark chestnut colt by Flageolet out of Regalia, became first 
favourite. We noticed this horse in our article on the Derby. 
He had won the French Two Thousand and the French Derby, as 
well as two other races this year, but he had been only seventh in 
the Newmarket Two Thousand, and fifth in the Epsom Derby. 
Although scarcely so handsome as some of the other three-year- 
olds of the season, he is a fine colt, being very lengthy, and 
having plenty of bone and muscle. t 
had been looked upon as a flyer, but his very easy defeat by Zut 
in the French Derby had put him out of favour. Still there 
were sanguine Frenchmen who refused to believe in the correct- 
ness of that performance, and the colt was backed in defiance of 

ublic running. Then there was Nubienne, the wiuner of the 

rench Oaks. This filly had proved herself a stayer by beating a 
fair field of thirteen horses over a course of a mile and seven 
furlongs. But on the Sunday preceding the Grand Prix, in a race 
for which she had been first favourite, she had been beaten more 
than a length by Flavio and a length by Ismael, a hal{-brother 
of Zut, who had run eight times last year without gaining a 
single victory. Both these colts were to run against her in the 
Grand Prix, but on 61bs, worse terms. Only one English-bred 
horse ran in the race. This was Rospegenes, a son of Wild Oats. 
He had run three times as a two-year-old, and his only defeat had 
been in the Middle Park Plate. For that race he had been third 
favourite, but he had not even obtained a place. His other two 


Early in the spring Salteador | 


| 


races, run on two successive days, he had won by half lengths, 
Caxtonian and Strathern running second. It was reported that he 
had run well in a private trial, and that he had improved very 
much since last year. 

Although Sunday morning was bright and fine, there was a heavy 
thunderstorm shertly before the races. During the races the weather 
was delightful, but when they were over there was another downfall 
of rain, There was of course no party at Baron Rothschild’s, which 
made Paris races something like what Goodwood would be without 
a party at Goodwood House. There were three more starters than 
there had been last year, eleven going to the Pe: Salteador, 
who is an ill-tempered brute when out of humour, was 
very quiet, so his backers felt confident ; for on his best running 
he appears to be a good horse, while-on his non-going days he is 
excessively bad. Nubienne, too, was quite quiet and cool—a point 
of great importance in a mare at this time of year. Avernus, 
a colt belonging to the same owner as Salteador, made the running 
during the greater part of the race, Nubienne keeping within easy 
reach of him, Scapegrace—‘le champion Anglais”—being in the 
rear, As they came into the straight it was certain that Scape- 
grace was out of the race altogether; then the first favourite was 
beaten; and only Salteador, Nubienne, and Flavio II. were left in 
the battle. It was clear that there was going to be a hard 
struggle, and, as they came past the stand, the three leaders were 
fighting out a splendid race. They seemed to pass the winning 
post in a cluster, and it was almost impossible for any one who 
was not exactly opposite the post to tell which had won. The 
judge decided that Nubienne had won by aneck, Salteador having 
beaten Flavio II. by a head for second place. Thus two years 
running the Grand Prix de Paris has produced an exceptionally 
fine race. Nubienne is a bay filly b Ray Blas, out of Nice by 
Ion, Both her granddams were by Gladiator. Ruy Blas, it may 
be remembered, was by West Australian. 

Pleasant and well conducted as are Paris races, when we turn 
to Ascot we can scarcely say that “they order these matters 
better in France.” We th, seen very good racing at different 
times on Longchamps, but it has never been as good as that at 
Ascot. The management of any large race meeting is a tremen- 
dous undertaking, an immense number of details PUnen attention; 
and it may safely be said that, taken as a whole, no meeting is 
more admirably conducted than Ascot. Most races are carried on 
for the pecuniary benefit of certain persons; but Ascot races 
are kept up solely for the amusement of the public, there bei 
no shareholders, and the management of the meeting being p 
in the hands of trustees. Practically, therefore, the racegoers are 
the lessees of the Ascot meeting, and the trustees act on their be- 
half. The result is eminently satisfactory. Every year the meet- 
ing becomes more popular, and every year the demand for boxes 
and stalls increases. It was expected that, owing to the “bad 
times,” the application for such luxuries as boxes at Ascot would 
havegreatly diminished in number; but, instead of this being the case, 
the demand has rather increased ; and, although a great many new 
boxes and avery large number ofstalls had been added to the stands, 
very many applicants were unavoidably refused. The trustees 
have very wisely made a stand against any barter in tickets for 
stalls and boxes. They will, in most cases, be taken back and 
the money returned, if desired ; but they may not be privately 
sold by the holders. If this rule were once relaxed, London trades- 
men would buy boxes on speculation and sell them at an enormous 
profit. A small ground rent—about a couple of hundred pounds, 
we believe—is paid by the trustees to the Crown; but the profits 
are so enormous that this year fourteen thousand pounds was 
added to the stakes run fur during the meeting. 

One great attraction of Ascot races to owners of horses consists 
in the money given to the second, and even the third, horses in 
many of the races. In the Prince of Wales's Stakes the second 
horse receives 300/. and the third horse 200/.; in the Cup the 
second gets 200/. and the third 1o00/.; in several of the races 100/. is 
given to the second and 50l. to the third ; while in others the second 
and third horses receive percentages on the stakes. The result of 
this policy is that there is often a tremendous race for the second 
and third places, and that the numerical strength of the fields is 
greatly increased. Atfirst sight Parisseems to have agreat advantage 
over Ascot, in the absence of betting-men from the enclosures in front 
of the stands; but it must be remembered that the bookmakers at 
Longchamps are a mere handful compared to those at Ascot, while 
all but universal precedent places them in front of the stands in 
England. The presence of a low and roaring mob, for the most 
part smoking execrable cigars, is a great drawback to the pleasures 
of racing, and their exile to a retired position at the back of the 
stands, as at Paris, seems highly desirable; but, considering the 
prejudices of English racing men on the subject, we think that the 
managers of the Ascot meeting have done the best they could to 
abate the nuisance without vere ancient usage, by enlarg- 
ing the enclosure and making the bookmakers carry on their busi- 
ness at one end, so that quiet people may walk about in peace at the 
other. No meeting surpasses Ascot in the completeness ofits police 
arrangements; and a little court is open during the races, with a 
sitting magistrate for the immediate conviction and punishment 
of and other misdemeanants. 

e have in this article confined ourselves to noticing some of 
the general characteristics of Ascot. Next week we hope to make 
a few remarks about the racing which took place at the late 
meeting. 
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LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 


{JHE latest instalment of Mr. Theodore Martin’s work is fully 
equal to the earlier portions in literary merit and historical 
interest. The political controversy which followed the publication 
of the third volume has been almost exhausted; and during a 
comparative lull of party feeling it will probably not be revived by 
additional illustrations of the Prince's active intervention in State 
affairs. In the period which followed the Russian war he had 
attained the full maturity of his powers, and statesmen at home 
and abroad had learned to recognize his capacity and to acknowledge 
his influence. In the present volume, to the relief of the weary 
reader, Stockmar retires into the background. Age and ill-health, 
perhaps combined with a sense that his counsels are no longer 
needed, prevent him from replying as formerly in elaborate trea- 
tises to the Prince’s confidential communications. After the retire- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen, the Queen and the Prince confined them- 
selves to official relations with their successive Prime Ministers, 
In the Liberal Cabinet Lord Clarendon alone habitually agreed in 
opinion with the Prince ; and General Peel, during a short tenure 
of office, was thought to resemble his more famous brother in 
character and manner as in devotion to the public good. The 
Prince in vain remonstrated with the Ministers against the sweep- 
ing reduction of the army after the Crimean war; and, although 
peace was for a time maintained in Europe, the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 furnished an unforeseen justification of his forebodings. 
During the continuance of the struggle the Queen and the Prince 
cordially approved the policy of Lord Canning, and they took 
a warm interest in the transfer of the government of India | 
from the Company to the Crown. The Queen, who happened to 
be at the time in Germany, suggested large alterations in the draft 
of the proclamation by which the change was announced to the 
princes and ple of India. Having already known by tele- 
graph that the document was not considered satisfactory, Lord 
Derby anticipated, in an amended version, nearly all the pro- 
changes. As in another well-known instance, the Prime 
Arinister probably rewrote in his own vigorous style a State 
Paper originally composed by the Foreign Secretary. There 
can be no doubt that ‘the letters and memorandums on public 
matters which were written in the name of the Queen were really 
composed by the Prince Consort ; but passages extracted from the 
Queen’s private journals prove that she thoroughly understood and 
sincerely approved the judgments of her constant adviser and guide. 
The alarmists who deprecate personal government will tind in Mr. 
Martin's narrative abundant proofs of the incessant and active 
vigilance of the Crown. The Prince Consort frequently dissented 
from the policy of the Ministers ; but he appealed in the last resort 
only to themselves. ‘he strongest exertion of the prerogative 
recorded in the present volume is the demand of the Queen that a 
measure on which the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
had resolved should be submitted to the Cabinet. The Ministers 
were consequently summoned in the middle of the recess, and 
after deliberation the two chief members of the Government were 
outvoted. Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell acquiesced in 
the decision of the majority; and there can now be scarcely a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the foresight and wisdom of the Prince. 
The question was whether the English Government should join a 
Conference or Congress with the purpose of supporting a moditica- 
tion of the preliminary Treaty of Villa Franca. “The whole 
scheme,” the Queen wrote to Lord John Russell of one of the 
many French projects of the time, “is the often-attempted one 
that England should take the chestnuts out of the fire, and assume 
the responsibility of drawing the Emperor Napoleon from his en- | 
ments to Austria and the Pope, whatever they may be, and of 

ing proposals which, if they lead to war, we should be in 
honour bound to support with arms.” Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell were both actuated by a generous sympathy with 
the Italian cause, though the Foreign Secretary was not, like his 
colleague, disposed to rely on the moderation and good faith of the 
Emperor Napoleon. The Prince clearly understood the impossi- 
bility of taking part in a Congress without risking either an un- 
— quarrel with Austria or a misunderstanding with 

rance. 


The action of the Crown which has lately been denounced as 

rsonal government is not only constitutional but natural and 
inevitable. The Constitution requires that the Minister should 
be both technically and really Ay ogee for every political | 
measures ; but not that he should be exempt from counsel and > 
remonstrance. He is at liberty to listen to his wife, to consult 
his friends, and to receive from them unasked advice; and it is | 


his duty to respectful attention to the opinion of the 
sien the final decision rests with himself and his | 


colleagues ; and it will be found that the Queen and the Prince | 
Consort always assumed, as of course, that the judgment of the | 
Cabinet, however adverse to their own wishes, was conclusive and | 
final. On many points of policy the Prince was overruled ; but | 
the impatience which he sometimes expresses is provoked by the | 
su) mistakes of the Ministry, and not by any alleged usurpa- | 
tion of power. In the same manner a private subject is bound to | 
acknowledge the omnipotence of Parliament, but not to think that | 
* The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Theodore 
Martin. Pi. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1879. 
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every Act passed is beneficial. If the intervention of the Crown 
in public business is unconstitutional, monarchy becomes absurd 
and eventually impossible. A simple calculation of chances leads 
to the conclusjon that the wearer of the Crown will sometimes 
paras ability, and that he must always have large experience. 
t is improbable that such a King should be content perpetually to 


| suppress and conceal the judgments which he must necessarily 


form. If his interference is objectionable, the mischief would not 
be abated by the substitution of a President fora King. The 
Ministers of a Republic would still owe official deference to a 
chief who might probably not be responsible to Parliament. Ina 
constitutional Monarchy a Minister who is unduly subservient 
to the Crown must contrive to make the majority of the House 
of Commons his accomplices. The statesmen who most fully 
enjoyed the confidence of the Queen and the Prince, Lord Aber- 
deen and Sir Robert Peel, were assuredly not pliant courtiers. 
In his early collision with Lord Palmerston the Prince was in 
the wrong, though there were faults on both sides; but he 
redeemed his error by loyal support of his opponent when he 
had become Prime Minister; and in 1859 the Queen, with true 
patriotism, preferred Lord Palmerston to his less competent 
rival. The most plausible criticism on the relations between 
the Government and the Crown has been founded on a report of a 
debate in the House of Commons, furnished by Mr. Disraeli to the 
Queen. Itcould scarcely have been expected that the leader of the 
House of Commons would on such an occasion compare one of his 
colleagues to Burke, and inform Her Majesty that the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral had “ witha concinnity, which none can equal, literally demolished 
the mover of the amendment.” Still more questionable was the 
taste of stating that Lord Palmerston’s language was “ infinitely 
audacious.” The duty of anticipating the next day’s newspapers, 
which had long been discharged by Mr. Disraeli’s predecessors, 
has since, with much propriety, been transferred to a less exalted 
functionary. It may be presumed that in his reports of debates 
the Vice-Chamberlain neither dilates on the eloquence of the 
Ministers nor complains of the audacity of the Opposition. Mr. 
Disraeli appears to have miscalculated the sympathy of the Court 
with a Reform Bill promoted and opposed for purposes of party 
convenience. Not long before the Prince had ina letter to Stockmar 
described with epigrammatic truth the policy of contending 
factions :— 

A Radical Reform Bill of a Conservative Ministry is denounced as not 
Radical enough by the Liberal party (who want no reform, and are especially 
afraid of a Radical one), headed by Lord John, whom they will not have 
for a leader. I am thoroughly disgusted, and vet I have just completed for 
the Princess Royal a treatise on the advantages of a constitutional Govern- 
ment. It is dealt with here just at this moment with an utter absence of 
moral principle, and our statesmen regard moral principle as not at all 
necessary on their part, because, owing to the good sense of the country and 
the general loyalty and contentment and prosperity, the consequences of the 
want of it are not immediately felt. 

If there hal been personal government in England the Prince Con- 
surt would not have been a mere critic and bystander while Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Russel! were sacrificing the 
sens welfare to their own ambition. Lord Palmerston, though 

e was also earnestly engaged in the struggle for office, had the 
merit of not pretending to wish for Parliamentary reform. From 
his subsequent accession to office till his death he effectually 
checked the factitious azitation. 

Some of the most interesting portions of Mr. Martin’s present 
volume throw light on the character and policy of Napoleon III. 
Although the friendly relations with the Queen and Prince which 
had been established in previous interviews were still maintained, 
the :mperor’s political approximation to Russia necessarily caused 
uneasiness and distrust. In 1857 the French and Russian Em- 
perors met at Stuttgart, and in the same year Prince Gortchakotf 
thought it necessary to explain to the Emperor of Austria that the 
Treaty of !aris was, like many solemn Russian engagements, “a 
dead letter.” In promotion of the designs of Russia the Emperor 
Napoleon effected, azainst the wish of his late ally, the union of the 
Danubian Principalities ; and the same infiuence was afterwards 
exerted to encourage his project of war with Austria. A detailed 
account by the Prince of conversations with the Emperor at 
Osborne, in August 1857, possesses great historical value. Due 
allowance must be made for the advantage which the re- 

rter of a dialogue to which he was a party unconsciously 

ut uniformly attributes to himself; but the contrast between 
the calm sagacity of the Prince and the versatile restlessness 
of the Emperor is evidently genuine, as it is striking and 
dramatic. Amongst minor topics, the Prince in a few words 
explained to the Emperor the question of Schleswig-Holstein, which 
long afterwards remained unintelligible to all but a few well-informed 
politicians. Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon, not having before 
thei: eyes thedread of persona’ government,welcomed the opportunity 
of private communications between the Prince and the imperor. 
In the words of the Queen, “‘ Palmerston said to me the last day, 
‘The Prince can say many things which we cannot, very natu- 
rally.” In answer to a cordial letter from the Emperor on his 
return to France the Queen acknowledged “ the favourable opinion 
which your Majesty has formed of my beloved husband, because I 
know that he deserves it, as he has no other ambition but that of 
doing good, and of making himself useful when he can.” The tem- 
porary loss of self-control by the Emperor after Orsini’s atrocious 
attempt at assassination while it affected the personal relations 
between the Courts, produced a change of Ministry in England. 
In 1858, when the Queen and the Prince, at the instance of the 
Cabinet, accepted with some unwillingness an invitation to 
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Cherbourg, they found the Emperor less cheerful and communi- 
cative than at former interviews, though he was still hospitable 
and courteous. The Prince, who had from the first understood 
the defects of his character, some time afterwards observed that 
the Emperor was born a conspirator, and that at his age he would 
never throw off his original character. He at the same time satis- 
fied himself that Russia was urging the French Empero: to a 
quarrel with Austria, and he warned him in vain that his ally 
would desert him if his aid was required. When there was a 
hope or a fear that Lord Cowley’s mission to Vienna might result 
in the prevention of a rupture, it was at the instigation of Russia 
that France rendered the negotiation abortive by the proposal of 
a Congress. After the victory of Solferino the Queen remarked, 
in a letter to Lord John Russell, that the Emperor “has acted 
towards Austria now just as he did towards Russia after 
the fall of Sebastopol. But if it was our lot then to be 
left alone to act the part of the extortioner, whilst he acted 
that of the generous victor, the Queen is doubly glad that we 
should not now have fallen into the trap to ask jrum Austria, 
as friends and neutrals, concessions which he was willing to 
waive.’ Her Majesty might have added that the avoidance of 
the difficulty was wholly due to the prudence and foresight of 
the Prince Consort. For the ose of encouraging the Em- 
peror Napoleon to attack Austria, the Russian Government had 
assembled an army on the frontier of Galicia; but when he after- 
wards inquired whether Russia “ would join him ina war with 
Prussia and Germany, Count Schouvaloff answered ‘ Certainly 
not.’” For some time before the declaration of war against Austria, 
the Emperor Napoleon had been induced to fancy that the Prince 
Consort was engaged with King Leopold and the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg in an intrigue for an alliance of England, Prussia, and 
Austria against France and Russia. The Prince scarcely con- 
descended to disclaim a project wholly incompatible with his 
em position and his settled practice. He only observed that his 
rother, from whom he had not lately heard, was, he believed, 
principally occupied with the production of a new opera. It was 
for wholly ditterent purposes that the Prince Consort exerted 
himself with indefatigable activity. It had not occurred to him 
that a patriotic statesman of consummate ability, placed at the 
centre of affairs, ought to withhold from his adopted country the 
benefit of his knowledge and judgment. His share of personal 
government was confined to suggestions addressed to the re- 
sponsible Government which exercised an independent judgment 
on his counsels, In the overthrow or construction of Cabinets he 
took no part. When Lord Derby succeeded Lord Palmerston 
the Prince Consort was a mere spectator; and in the next 
change of Government his interference was confined to a laudable 
preference of Lord Palmerston to Lord John Russell. 

To a very large section of Mr. Martin’s readers the biographical 
part of his work will be more attractive than any political revela- 
tions. Domestic union and happiness are not less pleasant objects 
of contemplation when it happens that they are set ona hill in 
the sight of all mankind. In one letter the Prince records, with 
the amused interest not only of a father but of a psychological 
humourist, the infantine resentment of one of his children against 
some mysterious: power which had “ made poor baby naughty.” 
The arbitrary projection of responsibility on external agents is not 
unknown in maturer age. The letters and journals of the Queen 
and the Prince before and after the happy marriage of the Princess 
Royal are natural and touching. In the following year they both 
keenly enjoyed a visit to their married daughter at Babelsberg, 
though lifelong custom scarcely reconciled them to the ceremony 
and show which surrounded their domestic intércourse. About 
the same time there begin to be frequent notices of attacks of 
illness, which, as the result proved, indicated the weakness of the 
Prince's constitution ; but, with the exception of Stockmar, whose 
anxiety was aroused by his professional knowledge, none of the 
Prince’s family or friends appear to have taken alarm. The prac- 
tised skill and perfect taste with which Mr. Martin has combined 
the personal narrative with the historical record deserve unqualified 
praise. The interesting extracts from the Queen’s journals illus- 
trate both the richness of the materials which have been placed at 
the biographer's disposal and the independent judgment which 
has been exerted in selection and arrangement. Having had no 
precedent to follow in the difficult task which he has now almost 
accomplished, Mr. Theodore Martin furnishes an admirable model 
for any future writer who may be engaged in a similar enterprise. 


DURAND’S FIRST AFGHAN WAR.* 


bbw more that is known about the first Afghan war, the more 
extraordinary is shown to be the folly which brought it 
about, and the worse than folly with which it was conducted. 
This work of the late Sir Henry Durand, unfortunately only a 
fragment, is perhaps the most important contribution to a right 
understanding of the subject which has yet seen the light. Durand, 
as a Lieutenant of Engineers, took an active and indeed con- 
spicuous share in the campaign of invasion, illustrated by the 
brilliant and daring exploit of blowing in the gate of Ghuzni—an 
exploit which has been fitly made the subject oi the Durand medal, 
about to be struck by his brother officers in memorial of their dis- 


* The First Afghan War andits Causes. By the late Major-General 
Sir Henry Marion Durand, K.C.S.L, C.B., of the Royal Enginecrs. London: 
Longmans, 1879. 


tinguished comrade. Subsequently, as Private Secretary to Lord 
Ellenborough, Durand was behind the official scenes, with the 
best means of gaining accurate information of the course of events 
with which the war closed. His own high character and the im- 
ago position he subsequently held in Indian public life, until 

is distinguished career was prematurely cut short, give great 
weight to the judgment he forms and here expresses on men and 
measures. 

The book opens with a pregnant remark—the truth of which 
has been too often illustrated since the Afghan war:—“ The 
British rule in India would be more beneficial if it were not ac- 
companied by such rapid changes of men, policy, and system, that 
all confidence in the permanence of its measures is destroyed. Lord 
William Bentinck carried even to excess the aon of non-in- 
terference, and left India in profound peace.” The headlong 
plunge into a directly opposite line of policy which took place 
on the arrival of his successor “ was one of those sudden transitions 
from one policy to another for which the British rule is noted, 
and it exemplified by its fruits the evils of the system.” The first 
ideas of interference in Afghan affairs are stated by Durand to have 
been due to the promptings of Captain, afterwards Sir Claude, 
Wade, in his opinion an ambitious, wrong-headed man. The seed 
sown fell, however, on soil ready to receive it. The scare that 
took place then about Russian advances was certainly an amazing 
thing considering the position of Russia at the time, but not more 
amazing than the reckless way in which, having determined to make 
use of Shah Soojah, we set to work about carrying out our plans. 
People have now a pretty general impression of the difficulties of 
making war in Afghanistan, even when the frontier of British 
India extends up to that country; but in those days, in order 
to reach Afghanistan we had either to cross the Punjab, 
held by an unruly army quite ready on small provocation to 
turn against us, and which, as subsequent battle-fields showed, 
would have been strong enough to destroy our isolated forces ; 
or else to advance by way of the heated deserts of Scinde. 
And our attention has been so constantly directed to the tragic 
events which happened in Afghanistan at a later period that we 
are apt to forget how near the expedition was to miscarrying at 
the very outset, through the very natural hostility of the Ameers 
of Scinde, aroused at seeing their country occupied and their 
alliance demanded in terms which savoured more of the right of 
conquest than of friendship. Our relations with Scinde from first 
to last—that is from 1838 till its annexation—form one of the least 
creditable chapters of Indian history, and Durand now points out 
that the blundering carelessuess with which we set about our 
occupation of the country was on a par with the immorality of 
our high-handed proceedings. The division of troops from Bombay 
destined to co-operate with the larger force marching upon Upper 
Scinde from the North-West frontier was set down by sea at 
Kurrachi, without supplies or carriage for transport. For these 
necessaries the preoon ~ moe told to trust to the friendly offices of 
our allies ; but if our allies had resisted the occupation of their 
country by force, as it now appears they were on the point of 
doing, this Bombay column might have been destroyed before the 
Bengal troops could come to its assistance. However, the Ameers. 
sulkily gave in, although their submission did not save them from 
the consequences of our picking another quarrel with them later 
on. But the army was now free to march across Upper Scinde 
towards Afghanistan. Before the Bolan Pass was reached, the 
stress of the campaign had begun. Already the beasts of burden 
were dying in great numbers from want of food and water, no 
preparations having been made to discover the best available 
watering grounds, or to collect supplies :— 

Avery ordinary degree of foresight would have saved the cattle much 
needless distress, and greatly diminished the loss which ensued. Grain 
might have been sent on from Shikarpore, forage collected from the sur- 
rounding country upon the line of route, and precautions taken as to 
water. Time, men, and money were ample for the execution of such 
obvious and essential measures; but the army soon learnt that it might 
abound in envoys and major-generals, yet grievously suffer from a lack of 
foresight. 

The result of this want of care and foresight was that the force 
arrived at the top of the Bolan Pass, although without having met 
with any opposition, yet more like a beaten than-a victorious army. 
The cavalry and artillery especially were already in sad plight, and 
the camp-followers suffered terribly. Then, as now, Candahar 
fell without a struggle; and then, as now, a force was sent on to 
Girishk on the Helmund. We have, however, certainly managed 
these things better the second time, and, happily, our staff is some- 
what more efficient than it was in 1838, when, as Durand writes :— 

The native information collected by the detachment respecting Seistan 
was meagre and unsatisfactory ; but the person selected to remove this state 
of ignorance was singularly disqualified for the duty ; he knew nothing of 
Persian, and was so unacquainted with instruments that a portable gnomon,. 
the use of which he did not comprehend, formed the only means by aid of 
which he had contemplated mapping an unknown country. 

As soon as Keane’s force was sufficiently recovered from its 
sufferings in reaching Candahar, it pushed on to Cabul wid Ghuzni, 
leaving behind, however, the four 18-pounder guns which con- 
stituted his siege artillery, and had been dragged so far with in- 
finite difficulty :— 

And there was no assignable reason — guns should not have con- 
tinued to accompany the army. . . . ictly speaking, Keane in this 
matter committed a grievous military error; but, as if in mockery of 
human prudence and foresight, war occasionally affords instances in which 
a mistake becomes, under the inscrutable will of Providence, the immediate 
~~, of brilliant and startling success; and such this error ultimately 
proved. 
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It also was in fact the cause of the gallant action which made the 
reputation of the young Lieutenant of Engineers. When the 
British troops arrived opposite Ghuzni, which held a large garrison 
and showed no sign of submission, it at once became apparent that, 
in the absence of a siege-train, the place could be taken only by some 
bold coup de main. It was accordingly determined to blow in the 
gate with powder-bags, and to storm the place through the 
opening thus made, and to Durand fell the duty of laying and 
firing the train :— 

The morning star was high in the heavens, and the first red streak of 
approaching morning was on the horizon, when the explosion party stepped 
forward to its duty. In perfect silence, led by the Engineer Durand, they 
advanced to within 150 yards of the works, when a challenge from the 
walls, a shot and a shout, told that the party was discovered. Instantly 
the garrison were on the alert, their musketry rang free and quick from 
the ramparts, and blue lights suddenly glared on the top of the battlements, 
brilliantly illuminating the approach to the gate. A raking fire from the 
low outer works would have annihilated the Engineers and their men ; but, 
strange to say, though the rampart flashed fire from every loophole, the 
bridge was passed without a shot from the lower works . . . . and 
Without the loss of a man from the heavy fire of the battlements. Durand 
reached the gate, and having laid the tirst bag of powder containing the 
end of the hose, man after man stepped up, deposited his powder, and 
retired as they had advanced, in single tile, edging the foot of the wall, and 
ander the eye and charge of the Engineer Macleod. 


The sappers having retired, Durand “ uncoiled the hose and | 


fired it,” under a pelting fire of bricks and stones from the ram- 
parts :— 

The end of the train reaching the sallyport on the right of the gateway, 
the officer and his sergeant stepped into it, and were thus partly sheltered 
from the fire of the battlements ; this was fortunate, for on igniting the quick- 


match the port-fire did not light, and the engineer was some time blowing | 
at his slow-match and port-fire together before the latter caught and | 


blazed ; even then, however, when laid down on the ground it went out. | 


The Engineer, surprised at this, drew his pistol to flash the hose ; but finding 
the piece of port-fire in its place, he gave it another trial, and once more 
blew at the slow-match and port-tire together until the latter again blazed, 
when, having watched it burn steadily for some moments, the sergeant 
and himself retired to cover, out of the reach of the explosion. 
Thus was Ghuzni taken, for the storming party at once rushed 
forward, and carried the gateway after a sharp but short struggle. 
Had the 18-pounders been with the army, the temptation would 
have been great to attempt to take the place by breaching, an at- 
tempt which probably would have ended in failure. It should be 
added that Durand was at the time suffering from severe illness, 
and immediately after the storm was obliged to take to his bed. 
Of the extraordinary folly and carelessness which marked all 
our ings after the occupation of Cabul we have here a very 
ivid picture. For example, Durand proposed to convert the 
Bala Hi into a military position, and it may confidently be 
said that, if this had been done, and our troops and magazines 
placed in this reasonably strong position, instead of in an open 
cantonment just as they might be at Barrackpore or Dumdum, 
the disasters of 1841 would never have occurred. Buta sort of 
madness then possessed us. Never was there exhibited by the 
Indian Government such a mixture of weakness and rashness. The 
situation in the recent war is certainly nota parallel one. Instead of 
having to secure the doubtful neutrality of two powerful nations 
left in the rear of our operations, we have now been able to ad- 
vance from our own territory straight into Afghanistan. Our 
columns rested on a good base, and the fighting machine is now 
unquestionably more efficient than it was in 1838, when the Indian 
army had practically gone to sleep. Not, however, that we have 
reason to be altogether satisfied with the state of our present 
organization. The whole system on which the Indian army is 
worked, with the enormous patronage at the disposal of army 
head-quarters, assumes that there shall always be an able head, 
amd unfortunately our method does not provide for the continuous 


. production of that commodity. The name of the present Commander- 


in-Chief was hardly known till his appointment, for his selection 
to which there appeared to be absolutely no assignable reason ; and 
he has apparently shown himself to be simply the easy-going, 
elderly gentleman, very much in the hands of his staff, which it 
might beexpected he would be. And that staff, consisting for 
the most part of men who have risen merely by departmental 
seniority, with little or no experience of real military duty, 
is not, with some exceptions, conspicuous for talent. The mili- 
tary Secretariat of the Government of India was probably 
never so weak as it is at the present time. The generals 
sent into the field have all been able vigorous men, justify- 
ing the selection; but several of the brigadiers under them, 
who have fallen into their posts simply because they were the 
senior officers of their respective brigades, are the laughing stock of 
the army ; and the commissariat has, by universal admission, com- 
tely broken down. Here, too, promotion has gone by pure 
ntal seniority, with the effect of bringing up men to the 
who have shown themselves quite unequal to their responsi- 
ilities, and unable to adapt themselves to the new and special 
conditions of campaigning in Afghanistan, where the ordi 
reutine of supply for an Indian army fails. And, as is so clearly 
shown in Sir Henry Durand’s account of the first war, so also here 
our difficulties may perhaps begin now that a is concluded. 
Then, as long as the enemy’s army was in the field, and an organized 
military resistance had to be overcome, we carried our way suc- 
cesaly nour it was after occupation, and when some of the 
best o had been withdrawn, that we had to encounter the 
more difficult task of overcoming the spirit of turbulence and in- 
teigne, and the love of independence and excitement, which are 
probably just as strong now as they were then. Certainly the con- 


ditions for overcoming these obstacles are now much more favours 
able than they were then. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that we have not a diflicult and probably costly task 
before us in the occupation of even a fringe of the country. It is 
clear that we cannot consent to hold our new lines of communica- 
tion on suflerance ; yet to bring the hill tribes which border them 
into the necessary subjection may prove an arduous task. 

Sir Henry Durand’s history breaks off abruptly with the arrival of 
Lord Ellenborough on the scene. Although written many years ago, 
the fragment appears to have never been resumed. It would have 
been interesting to see what defence Durand, who occupied a 
confidential position on Lord LEllenborough’s staff, and was 
naturally a staunch admirer of him, would have been able to find 
for the very equivocal hesitation which the new Governor-General 
displayed at first in dealing with the crisis, and the ungenerous 
way, to use the mildest term, in which he placed on the generals 
the responsibility of going on to Cabul or retiring without doing so. 
Let us add that the book opens with an interesting memoir of the 
author by his son, a member of the Indian Civil Service, in which 
the story of his distinguished father’s life is told with excellent 
taste. It is quite a modei of how one may write a laudatory, yet 
just and appropriate, notice of a near relation. 


LIFE OF BISHOP SELWYN.* 


S Mr. Tucker has already given excellent proofs of his literary 
skill, we are inclined to believe that one characteristic of the 
present volames must be the effect of deliberate choice rather than 
of accident. Even an unpractised writer may have a genius for 
order, and the method which is natural to him in all his work 
must also exhibit itself if he takes upon himself the work of 
writing. Mr. Tucker, however, who is a practised writer, and the 
first of authorities on the modern missionary energy of the Eng- 
lish Church, seems to have hesitated between the competing claims 
of two rival forms of order. As a biographer he is of course 
forced to follow the order of time; but he continually interrupts 
the regular flow of his story, and tells some anecdote or reproduces 
some letter belonging to a part of the Bishop’s life earlier or later 
than that part of it which he is describing. The order of time 
is thus sacrificed to the order of subject; and it is not a little 
confusing to the reader when his attention is suddenly diverted 
from the unities of time and place for the purpose of com- 
pelling him to take exact note of some particular trait of Bishop 
Selwyn’s character. These anachronistic leaps occur throughout 
the book. Still it is just to observe that they are evidences 
of the author’s complete possession by his subject and of his artistic 
grasp of all the details, however perplexing they may be at times 
to the reader. While these digressions are in themselves not 
unwelcome, we think that the proper place for them is not 
in the text, where the chronology of a memoir should 
be duly observed, but in the notes, where it may fairl 
be interrupted. Thus, in Mr. Tucker’s account of Selwyn’s 
undergraduate days, while speaking of the now famous _boat- 
race of 1829, he inserts in the text a letter written by the Bishop 
in 1872, and published in Dr. De Morgan’s book on University 
oarsmen. Again, when speaking of young Selwyn in the hunting- 
field and as a horseman, after his return from the University to 
Eton, Mr. Tucker inserts three stories illustrating the cidos which 
the Bishop afterwards gained amongst the Maoris by his masterly 
horsemanship. The sketch of the early history and colonization 
of New Zealand,.and the state of the inorganic missionary Church 
at the time of the arrival of its first Bishop, seems to us to be 
misplaced. It comes after a most picturesque account of the de- 
parture of Bishop Selwyn from Plymouth. Just as the reader is 
at home in New Zealand, and supposes that he is about to read the 
story of the Bishop’s arrival, he is whirled back again to England, 
whence he has to recross the ocean in the Bishop’s company 
—certainly a most fascinating voyage—and is landed a second 
time in New Zealand. In like manner a letter which the 
Bishop wrote in August 1841, before leaving England, unfolding 
to Mr. Ernest Hawkins his project for the sustentation of the 
Church of New Zealand, is introduced by Mr. Tucker in a section 
of his story which rightly belongs to the year 1842, and which 
describes the Bishop as already in New Zealand and in actual 
contact with his diocese, which he could only have known theo- 
retically when he was writing the letter. 

Here our fault-finding ends, and we turn from the manner to the 
matter of the book. The life of Bishop Selwyn, which is drawn 
by Mr. Tucker with much quiet power, falls naturally into three 

eriods. The first of these periods, from 1809 to 1841, included 
his marvellously fitting training, mental and physical, for the great 
work of his life, he being quite unconscious throughout his train- 
ing what the work was to be. The second period, from 1842 to 
1868, included his missionary activity as Bishop, and ulti- 
mately as Primate, of New Zealand. The third period, from 
1868 to his death in 1878, was occupied by his vigorous home- 
work as Bishop of Lichtield and as a restorer of synodal action in 
the Established Church. The second of these periods, embracing 
twenty-six years of his life, is the one upon which his claim to a 
high, if not unique, place among the worthies of the Anglican 
Charch will always be based; hence it is quite reasonable that 
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three-fourths of the first volume and more than half of the second | 


should be occupied with the record of his labours for the New | 
Zealand Church. The manner in which Myr. ‘Tucker has done | 
his work fully justifies the confidence and urgency of those who 


desired that it should be put into his hand. No recent Liographer 
has been more scrupulously observant of the primary canon of 
the biographical art, that of sel{-suppression. 

George Augustus Selwyn was singularly happy in the accidents 
of birth, home, and training. His father and two of his brothers, 
as we need hardly say, were men of eminence and capacity, and 
the family inherited those traditions of public service and ecredit- 
able distinction in the past which so often serve in an Eng- 
lish household as valuable elements in the culture of its indi- 
vidual members. A touch of George Selwyn’s humour seems 
to have descended to him. He wes born at Hampstead in 
1809. His sister describes him as “a strong, self-willed 
child,” and observes that their mother “had to use Solomon’s 
remedy.” As he grew older, Mrs. Selwyn sutivred from a chronic 
depression ; her son George was “the only person who could | 
rouse her from the morbid state of feeling produced by her 
malady,” and we learn from his sister that he used to spend many 
hours of his few brief holidays in endeavouring to amuse her. 
With a profound sense of loss, but with pious resignation, she 
gave up her beloved son to the work of a missionary. Some of his 
most interesting letters during his first experiences in the new 
diocese were addressed to her; but few of them reached her. His 
sister writes :— She never recovered the loss of his affectionate 
attentions. I found her ina state of insensibility kneeling at her 
evening prayers beneath his picture, wader which she died. She 
never spoke again, but lingered for a iew hours, and expired on 
the first anniversary of his consecration.” The remarkable tender- 
ness of the strong athletic man, which was on one- occasion 
deseribed- by Chief Justice Marten as like that of ‘a mother or 
wife,” seems to have been derived from his mother, cultivated by 
her, and intensified by his own assiduous devotion as a son. 
Before going to Eton, he was at the same preparatory school at 
Ealing with the brothers J. H. and F. W. Newman. At this 
period he was a great dancer, and taught his sisters the Mazurka 
during the holidays ; he was also a student of the Racing Calendar, 
and in later years he astonished his friends by his familiarity with 
the names and pedigrees of famous racers. What he was at Eton, 
and what Eton was to him to the end of his career, can scarcely 
be better summarized than in Mr. Gladstone’s words :—‘‘ He was _ 
attached to Eton, where he resided, with a love passing the love of 
Ktonians. In himself he formed a large part of the life of Eton, | 
and Eton formed a large part of his lite. To him is due no small | 
part. of the beneficial movement in the direction of religious 
earnestness which marked the Eton of forty years back, and which 
was not, in my opinion, sensibly affected by any influence ex- 
traneous to the place itself.” Mr. Tucker's picture of this pre- 
paratory stage of his life is singularly vigorous and lively, and the 
Lishop’s letters are pieced in with puoint and judgment. The 
writer has avoided that overloading and over-illustrating which 
are so often the stumbling-blocks of a biographer, and he keeps 
each part in subordination to the whole by bringing into prominence 
the dominant and unchanging characteristics which in the student 
and the curate prefigured .he future missionary bishop. Writing 
in 1836 to congratulate Mr. C. B. Dalton on his ordination, 
Selwyn said, “ It is the greatest folly to undertake thg ministerial 
duties in the present time with the hope of temporal advantage. 
Of all professions this will in future be the most laborious and the 
least lucrative.” He proved that this was no mere counsel of a 
devout theorist. when he relinquished for two years his stipend 
of I50/. per annum as curate of Windsor in order to relieve the 
parish of a portion of its debt of 3,000/. incurred in pulling down 
an old chureh and erecting a new one. The passionate zeal for 
restoring the cathedral system to its due place in the practical 
work of the Church, which was kindled in him in 1538 by the 
action of the Cathedral Commissioners, doubtless served as a 
fitting preparation for his work at New Zealand and Lichtield, and 
Mr. Tucker has done well in lingering longer than is his wont 
upon this point. His now well-known pamphlet was at iirst issued 
privately, and was not published until it had been subjected to the 
criticism of friends, after which it came out with a dedication 
to Mr. Gladstone, “who,” as Selwyn said, “suggested the 
whole idea in a ph of a letter to me.” Another 
characteristic which appeared early in his life was his fixed con- 
viction that the ministry of the Church should be the heritage of 
all the classes which go to make society. ‘My fervent prayer,” 
he wrote in 1838, “is that the ministry of the Church may take 
root downwards ; that many a rustic mother may feel an honest 
pride in the profession of her son, and biess the Church which has 
adopted him into her service.” He said about the same time,in a 
letter to the Rev. John Frere :—“ Let every peasant in the country 
have an interest in the Establishment in the person of a son, or 
brother, or cousin. We have the best materials for the formation 


| ever allowed to stand in the way w 


of a plebeian ministry that ever were possessed by any nation.” 
In the close of life he made some attempt to realize this conception 
at Lichfield. It need hardly be said that he had a keen eye | 
for all the necessary safeguards; he was the last man in tue world | 
to follow Jeroboam’s precedent, and make priests of tie lowest of | 
the people. 


has spoken of “ co-operation ”—a word so often on his lips and 
his pen—as one of the key-words of his life. “Obedience” was 
as certainly another key-word. No personal inclinations were 

fin he was addressed by 
an authority with a claim on his obedience. And what he 
rendered to those above him he expected from those placed under 
him. His final forsaking of his beloved see, where he had hoped 
to die, for the bishopric of Lichfield was as purely an act 
of obedience as his original departure for New Zealand. The 
account of the first outward voyage of Bishop Selwyn, which is 
most graphically presented by Mr. Tucker, reminds us of nothing 
so much as of John Wesley's description of his voyage to Georgia. 
We see the same high enthusiasm, freshness, vigour, self-culture 
with a view to the final object of the voyage, bright comwon sense, 
scrupulous fidelity in details to the Church of England, unceasing 
industry, and manly piety. The Bishop found a teacher in a 
Maori lad who was on board, and “ engaged his services as a living 
grammar and lexicon.” Daily prayer was said each morning at 
eight a.m. There was a New Zealand class, comprising nearly all 
the party, and aclass for the study of navigation. The Psalms 
and Lessons were read daily in their original languages. Myr. 
Cotton and Mr, Reay worked upon a New Testament Concordance, 
and the Bishop upon a comparative grammar of the three dialects 
of Raratonga, Tahiti, and New Zealand. The very first Sunday 
after landing ia his diocese, the Bishop astonished and delighted 
the missionaries and the Maoris by preaching in the Maori lan- 
guage. His first entry upon the scene of his great work was cha- 
racteristic. The ship was becalmed; the Bishop and Mr. Cotton 
and the Maori lad took the boat; the chaplain and the boy rowed, 
the Bishop steered. “ W. and I. were soon down at the beach,” 
wrote a missionary’s wife, “‘ where they found the head of our New 
Zealand Church busily engaged in assisting to pull up the boat out 
of the surf.” His next act was to kneel down on the sand, and give 
thanks to God. Captain Hobson, the then Governor, had said, 
“ What can a Bishop do in New Zealand where there are no roads 
for his coach?” But when, some six weeks after the Bishop's land- 
ing, he heard that Selwyn had come overland to Auckland on 
foot, he said, “ Ah, that’s a very different thing. He is the right 
man for the post.” 

It would be impossible to compress into a few sentences-a satis- 
factory conspectus of the story of Bishop Selwyn’s administration 
and organization of his huge diecese. His work, which was begun 
in a splendid glow of enthusiasm, and is now universally recog- 
nized asa signal success, closed with some tinge of that sadness 
which burst forth more than once from the most successful of all 
missionaries, the unapproachable Apostle of the Nations. It is 
hardly too much to say that the ultimate cause of his distress may 
be traced to his own countrymen rather than to the Maoris. The 
“land hunger” of the settlers, the conflict of races to which it 
led, the consequences of applying to New Zealand modern or 
medieval English conceptions of proprietary right in land, the 
disturbed relations between the English and many of the Maoris in 
1845-1847, and the final outbreak of the dreadful war of 1863, with 
the Maori apostasy from Christianity—all these may be traced in the 
Bishop’s letters, sometimes with the most painstaking detail; but 
at other times we are conscious of the want of a fuller history than 
Mr. Tucker has supplied. Indeed we doubt whether any one except 
a New Zealander, English settler or native, could supply it. The 
marvel is how the Biskop completely preserved his standing as a 
mediator between the two races, and it is almost as great a marvel 
how his life was preserved. During the last two yearsa report was 
spread by some natives that they had seen the 7 carrying a 
rifle, and as this was developed into the myth that the apostle of 
Christianity had actually fought against them, the native mind was 
poisoned against him for a very long period. At @ great meeting 
of natives a speaker denounced the Bishop as one of their foes, when 
a Maori warrior got up and said that the Bishop had indeed car- 
ried a gun, but it was while he was taking turns with two soldiers 
in carrying the speaker from the field to get his wounds dressed. 
When the soldiers took the wounded Maori, the Bishop carried 
their rifles. As soon as the true story was thus made known, the 
bitterness of the natives was turned into admiration and gratitude. 
No man ever more thoroughly illustrated Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
modern definition of the Church as a society for the promotion of 
all goodness ; but it must be remembered that Selwyn’s incessant 
moral activity derived its light and heat from a theological centre, 
and that his good works were the direct products of his faith. It 
is characteristic of all great workers that they are the only persons 
to whom their achievements seem small, and that this feeling 
presses most upon them at the close of their toils. In the 
midst of his distress at the apparent waste of his life’s labour, 
when the natives were falling back to heathenism, he wrote to the 
Bishop of Adelaide:—“I have now one simple missionary idea 
before me—of watching over the remnant that is left. Our native 
work is a remnant in two senses, the remnant of a decaying people 
and the remnant of a decaying faith. The works of whlch. 50 
hear are not the works of heathens; they are the works of baptized 
men whose love has grown cold, from causes common to all Churches 
of neophytes, from Laodicsea downwards.” His own estimate 
of his position at this time must be esrrected by comparing it with 
that summary of his work in New Zealand which is contained in the 
address delivered to him by the General Synod of bishops, clergy, 


In 1841 he sailed from England as the first Bishop of New | and laity at his final departure for Lichfield—a document which 
Zealand. Ilis acceptance of the post, for which probably no other | Mr. Tucker accredits to “the full heart” of the martyr, Bishop 


man on earth was so fit, was an act of pure obedience. Mr. ‘Tucker 
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We need not say anything of the Bishop's administration of the | 
diocese of Lichfield, which was patent to all England. We may sym- | 
pathize with those who wish that no strain had been put upon his 
obedience, but that he had been left free to follow his own inclina- 
tion and die at his post as first Primate of the Church which he 
loved. The present Archbishop of Canterbury most happily de- 
scribed the impression which Bishop Selwyn everywhere produced, 
when he said that “an electric force attended his presence wherever 
he went.” In Selwyn’s life, read side by side with Dean Hook's, we 
see a proof of the immense possibilities within the reach of the 
Church of England. While the whining cry of the weak for this 
or that form of alteration was being raised all around them, these 
two strong men set to work, at home and beyond the seas, one under 
the conditions of Establishment and the other of non-Establishment, 
to do all that could be done with the Church as they found it. 
The same via media which was carried by Hook out of the atmo- | 
sphere of cloisters and studies and put to the test amongst the 
masses of a manufacturing town was applied by Selwyn as faith- | 
fully, but with even greater mobility, to the English settlers and | 
the foreign races of the Pacific Islands. 


THE HOUSE OF LYS.* 


+o heroine in The House of Lys may rank in romance | 
with the famous beggar maiden who was wooed by King 
Cophetua and the Blind Beggar's daughter of Bethnal Green. 
Thyrza Knowles is a lovely village damsel who marries a man of 
fashion and ancient family. But General Hamley with much 
artistic ingenuity makes the connexion — a — suitable 
one; and the gentleman is congratulated by his friends and con- 
nexions as a man who has done well for himself and is greatly to 
be envied. Nor have we made the acquaintance of many young 
ladies in fiction with whom we could more willingly have fallen in 
love ourselves. When, indeed, we first meet her she behaves ina some- 
what hoydenish manner, though the circumstances ofler ample 
apology for that, and even a young lady who had graduated in the 
proprieties might well have been excused for forgetting them. Her 
mother has had a dangerous seizure, and she has knocked at the door 
of the village doctor. The doctor is absent on a round of visits; 
the moments seem priceless, and Thyrza is in despair; when to | 
her enters a gallant cavalier, who is touched by the vision of | 
beauty in'tears. Captain Beauclerk du Lys throws himself from 
his horse, and entreats to be told how he may help her. Thyrza 
communicates her grief, and the stranger, having first assured him- 
self that she can ride, places his horse at her disposal. Thyrza, 
indifferent to the absence of a side-saddle, mounts fearlessly ; and 
Du Lys, who has already been struck by her looks, is captivated 
by her graceful contidence and fearlessness. Not unnaturally, he 
lays himself out to improve the acquaintance, though with no evil 
designs. But the stolen meetings and barmless flirtations are so plea- | 
sant to the charming peasant girl that she shrewdly suspects their | 
dangerous tendency, and resolutely determines that they must be 
brought to an end. She has a secret hope besides that the hand- 
some gentleman who has persuaded her to accept a locket from 
him as a keepsake is unlikely to forget very easily the face 
that pleased him so well. As has tees at obstacles, she 
cherishes the dream of impossible contingencies and honourable 

. Asto the last, no doubt, she would have been dis- 
illusioned; but fate has really wonderful surprises in store for her. 


The future darkens in the meantime, and poor Mrs. Knowles 
is so reduced that she is actually brought to look forward to the 
workhouse. In fact, she must probably have gone upon the 
parish had it not been for the benevolent interposition of her 

oung landlord, Lord Hardyknute. Then of a sudden the sun 
oe through the clouds, and shines upon her and her daughter 
with dazzling brilliancy. She learns that under certain deeds she 
is entitled to a property of 600/. a year. And the rise in the social 
scale brings te her mind what she had half forgotten—that she is 
descended through her mother from the Earls of High Vert, the 
magnates of that division of the county. Their ancient descent 
far to explain the inborn refinement of the widow and her 

p tel The disclosure creates a general sensation, and brings 
them into notice with their neighbours. Lord Hardyknute, who 
had unconsciously been impressed by Thyrza, insists upon a claim 
of distant relationship, and takes his newly-found relations by the 
hand. He sends his favourite cousin to call on them, and makes a 
mal favour of her befriending the peasant girl Emma 
Ronst receives Thyrza into her friendship accordingly, and takes 
delight in giving her the instructions by which the other is 
quick to profit. With her fresh beauty, her frank intelligence 
and her absolutely unpretending simplicity, Thyrza finds ad- 
mirers everywhere. She becomes the fashion in town, when 
she is taken there for the season by a lady who presents her 
in the best society. Meanwhile Captain du Lys has lost sight of 
her. He has seen hard tighting in the Crimea, and rough service 
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in the trenches before Sebastopol. Honourable mention in general 

orders has been followed by praise and promotion, and then he is | 
sent home under a cloud. He has {foolishly put in practice his | 
guardsman idea that fighting is the sole business of a soldier, and | 


* The Louse of Lys. By Major-General W. G. Hamley, Author of 
meg or Not Guilty.” inburgh and London: Blackwood & Son. | 


that all other duties are drudgery unworthy of him. When he 
meets Thyrza again, she is moving in the society of his equals, 
universally flattered and caressed, She has never ceased to interest 
herself in him, and she exerts her influence with complete success 
to have him reinstated in full pay and employed upon active 
service. Much as he likes and admires her, it is possible that his 
recollections of her lowly estate might have prevented even his 
fervid gratitude landing him in matrimony; but, as he had before 
been piqued into growing interest by the self-respect with which 
she had reluctantly repelled his advances, now he is stimu- 
lated into ardour by lively jealousy. For Du Lysis represented asa 
very natural character, with a fair sprinkling of human frailties 
that blend with his really noble qualities. The House of Lys has 
always been famous for its pride of ancestry; but he sees that 
men of rank superior to his own are ready to throw themselves at 
the feet of Thyrza; and above ali, there is the rivalry of Lord 
Hardyknute. While he fancies that the beauty is engaged to his 
lordship, the passion that seems hopeless masters him entirely ; 
and in the relief of being told by her that she is really free, he 
presses his suit with passionate ardour. Thyrza is frank and out- 
spoken as usual. Besides, as Du Lys has always been the 


| object of her secret atiection, she is far too wise to trifle with her 


happiness. But, with her high spirit and strong good sense, she 


| insists on the marriage with her lover being deferred till he has 
| redeemed his reputation as a working soldier. The Indian Mutiny 


offers the opportunity ; and their union promises to be as happy 
as heart could desire. 

The story is admirably told throughout, and in particular the 
love passazes between Thyrza and her admirers are excellent. There 
is no lack of amusing and exciting incident ; while there are at least 
four of the characters besides Thyrza and Du Lys who are extremely 
clever in very diflerent ways. There is Lord Hardyknute, who, as 
the landlord of Mrs. Knowles and her daughter, had come to their 
assistance in the days of their trouble. Had Thyrza been heart- 
free, she might have taken it into her head to worship him, when 
the story would have had another ending. For it is no fault of 
his that she does not become Lady Hardyknute ; and, independently 
altogether of his position, no man was more likely to have gained 
her atlections. He has all the qualities she is inclined to admire— 
accomplishments, good sense, courage, and constancy—while long 
before he suspected how deeply he was smitten he had been un- 
remitting in his kindness and thoughtful attentions. Weshould be 
more sorry for him in the disappointment which he takes so deeply 
to heart did we not feel that his cousin was destined to console him, 
He would naturally have offered himself to Emma Seward had not 
Thyrza come in the way. This is the more hard upon Miss Seward 
because she had taken so kindly to Thyrza by her cousin’s desire ; 
and, had not Thyrza been introduced under Miss Seward’s 
chaperonage, Lord Hardyknute would never have had oppor- 
tunities of becoming intimate with her. Emma’s friendship is put 
through asevere ordeal, when she sees that the man she loves has been 
caught by the protégée she has been educating. But, knowing 
Thyrza’s honesty, and having an inkling besides of her feelings for 
Du Lys, she does the wisest thing in the circumstances, though the 
step was decidedly a bold one. She reveals the state of her feel- 
ings to her friend, and asks Thyrza point-blank whether she really 
cares for Lord Hardyknute. As the ardent Du Lys has never 
declared himself, and as Lord Hardyknute’s devotion might have 
asserted its influence, there is no saying what might have happened 
had it not been for that timely revelation. As it is, all misunder- 
standings being removed, the young ladies’ respective love affairs 
are arranged to their common satisfaction. 

We have a couple of admirably humorous portraits of military 
veterans, in Colonel Mackechnie and Major Wietne of the statt. 
Du Lys makes Mackechnie’s acquaintance in very disagreeable cir- 
cumstances. The old soldier is field officer on duty at Balaklava, 
when Du Lys is sent down to fetch up some supplies. Du Lys 
neglects a piece of drudgery he detests, and is called over the 
coals by Mackechnie, who subsequently reports him. There is a 
most amusing account of the efforts made by the guardsman’s 
comrades to induce the old linesman to withdraw his charge. 
Mackechnie is perfectly courteous to the very fine gentleman who 
is entrusted with the mission as the crack diplomatist of the 
corps, and hospitably insists on his swallowing tiery whisky, while 
he is firm as adamant on the point of duty. Subsequently he 
turns out with equal imperturbability for a hostile meeting with 
another champion of the Guards brigade; and, thrusting his pipe 
into his pocket before delivering his fire, resumes it coolly when 
he has hit his man, and satisfied himself as to the damage done. 
Later Du Lys learns to appreciate the sterling qualities of his old 
enemy, when, after silos up an intimacy in the solitude of 
Meran in the Tyrol, they serve together in the hottest of the 
Mutiny. A very different stamp of officer is “ Wiggy ” Warner 
of the staff, to whose surveillance Du Lys is committed when 
invalided in hospital at Scutari. Warner was one of Her Majesty’s 
“hardest bargains,” and would never have been employed on 
service at all had not the authorities thought they might as well 
get some work for their money. Tor “ Wiggy” had studied 
working his interest as a fine art; he had made triends, or at least 
acquaintances, in all ranks; he was in the habit of setting all 
manner of springs in motion, and never missed anything for want 
of asking. ‘The result was that, like the widow with the unjust 
judge, he wearied out the authorities by his continual clamour« 
ing ; and, after longer or shorter intervals of inde‘atigable badger- 
ing, was invariably replaced in activeemployment. At Scutari he 
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winked at breaches of the regulations in exchange for supper in- 
vitations, boxes of cigars, and money judiciously dropped on the 
card-tables. When he renewed acquaintance with Du Lys in 
London, he gives him out of his abundant experience a variety of 
invaluable hints as to the management of the powers at the Horse 
Guards. He triumphantly vindicates the success of his system by 
obtaining promotion for his “ Crimean services,” in the shape of an 
appointment as Commandant of a fort where there is literally 
nothing to do; and, finally, he compels the Horse Guards to give 
him a fort-adjutant, so that he may indulge himself with perpetual 
leave of absence in town. In short, what with fun, love, and ad- 
venture, there is no flagging in the book from first to last; and 
General Hamley is to be congratulated on having written an ex- 
tremely entertaining novel. 


BARLOW’S HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF WEAVING.* 


[HE origin of the textile processes lies beyond the extreme 
range of authentic history. Before the use of metals was 
known the art of weaving in some rude and simple form had been 
acquired by our prehistoric forefathers. Among the relics met 
with in the ancient lake-dwellings of Switzerland and Northern 
Europe are not only samples of twisted cord and nets for fishing 
urposes, but fragments of a kind of cloth made of plaited grass, 
ax, or other vegetable fibre, prepared by some simple process of 
twisting or spinning. The way was thus prepared for the more com- 
plex and inexhaustibly progressive craft of the weaver. Wherever 
the relics of early civilization have been turned up, notably of late 
at Hissarlik and Mycenz, surprise has been created by the pro- 
fuse accumulation of spindle-whorls—round balls, generally of 
stone cr burnt clay, often ornamented with lines, symbolical 
figures, or letters—similar to those in use for spinning threads at 
the present day among people in the same primitive condition 
of culture. Inthe preponderance in point of numbers of these 
above all other articles of domestic use, we have an index point- 
ing to what was the most common of early household duties, 
handing down to later times the name of “spinster” to designate 
the unmarried daughter of the family. Well-nigh every race newly 
discovered by civilized men has been found to have more or 
less skill in spinning, plaiting, mat-making, knitting, and weav- 
ing simple kinds of cloth. The great similarity between the pro- 
cesses in use among tribes the most widely apart in point of time 
and distance makes it a question how far the transmission of these 
arts betokens a common origin or is simply the result of similar 
needs and external appliances acting on similar mental faculties, 
With the growth of the instinctive ideas of comfort and decency 
came the expansion and development of the weaver's skill and 
taste. His art is clearly enough defined by Johnson as “ that 
by which threads of any substance are crossed and interlaced 
so as to be arranged into a perfectly expanded form, and thus be 
adapted for covering other bodies.” It may be said with truth to 
have called forth a greater number and variety of mechanical appli- 
ances and ingenious contrivances than any other of the arts ; and to 
none can it be said to yield either in respect to its commercial 
value or to the variety, the utility, or the beauty of its pro- 
ducts. To an art invested with so many points of interest it may 
be thought that scanty justice has been done by literature. Beyond 
a few works, mainly of a technical kind, slight in extent and dealing 
with special or limited branches of the art, added to brief notices 
scattered up and down the pages of cyclopzdias, no attempt has 
been made at anything like a systematic or thorough treatment of 
the subject. Mr. Alfred Barlow is to be thanked for taking it in 
hand to supply this want by his History and Principles of Weaving, 
reprinted, with considerable additions, from the periodical Engi- 
neering, and showing a thorough knowledge of his theme in its his- 
torical, mechanical, and economical aspects. Beginning with the 
earliest chronological notices of the art in Bible history and the 
allusions of classic writers, he traces the gradual extension of the 
ae apn and the introduction of fresb materials. Our actual know- 
edge of the fabrics produced by the most ancient looms is gained 
from the ample supply of specimens yielded by the mummy-pits of 
t. For burial purposes linen alone was employed, on account 
both of its cleanliness and its lasting qualities. Linen formed the 
special dress of the priests, it being the symbol of purity, and not 
liable, like woollen garments, to be infested with insects or para- 
sites. The samples in the British Museum are very fine in 
texture, the finest being found woven with threads of about 100 
hanks to the pound, with 140 threads to the inch in the warp, 
and 64 in the woof. The Egyptian priests were also partial to 
cotton dresses, which were supplied to them by the Government, 
as the Rosetta stone distinctly mentions. Cotton and wool were 
worn by the upper classes of society ; wool alone by the poorest. 
The garments of the priests and higher ranks among the Hebrews 
were of fine linen, the references to silk in the English version of 
the Bible being an undoubted mistrauslation. There is not the 
faintest evidence of silk having been known to the Hebrews or 
Assyrians. 
Our author is, we doubt not, correct in assigning to Aristotle 
the earliest historical notice of silk, which in all probability spread 
from China westwards, and is found in extensive use con- 
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currently with the growth of wealth and luxury in Greece and 
Rome. The opinion of some that the ancient Britons were 
ignorant of the art of weaving from wool or linen before the 
introduction of the art by the Romans is altogether wanting in 
proof. It has been asserted that factories were first set up in 
the reign of Claudius for the making of cloth for the use of 
the Roman army, and of sail-cloth for their navy, together with 
embroidery for the imperial use and other textile manufactures. 
Yet we may gather from Ceesar that the natives were clad in woven 
textures of some kind. Fragments of coarse cloth resembling 
baize have been found in ancient British barrows. Mr. Barlow 
cites the evidence of a shroud recently met with in a Celtic barrow 
in Yorkshire which was plaited, and formed a loose coarse fabric. 
And the motley tunic chequered over with many colours, worn by 
Boadicea under her cloak, was, he urges, probably of native work- 
manship. The Roman occupation would doubtless do much to further 
the progressof the art. During what is called the Anglo-Saxon period 
it is known to have attained considerable importance. The women 
were famous for embroidering, and for their skill in using threads 
of coloured silk as well as of gold and silver. The ladies were 
brought up to spin, and Edward the Elder, as Mr. Barlow quotes 
from an early chronicler, “sent his son to scole, and his daughter to 
work wole ”—i.e. to learn the use of the distaff and needle. The 
Bayeux Tapestry, whether the work of Norman or of English 
hands, is a well-known example of the industry and technical 
skill of the Anglo-Norman period. It is, however, no sample 
of weaving, but simply of the kind of cross-stitch now known as 
wool-work. Long before the Conquest the weavers had formed 
themselves into a fraternity or company, like other handicrafts- 
men; but having no power of incorporation, they were stigma- 
tized as “adulterine gilds,” and were fined by the King for 
their illegal presumption. The Weavers’ claim to be the oldest 
of the City Companies was, however, held to have been made 
good by the Commissioners of Charles II. Henry I. granted 
them a charter, which seems to have been lost, receiving from 
them sixteen pounds annual rent. It was renewed or con- 
firmed by Henry II. Our author quotes it at length, and carries 
on the annals of the Company and of the industry at large in its 
several branches in a carefully compiled and interesting summary 
down to the present day. Woollen cloth was for centuries the 
great staple of English manufacture, owing chiefly to the settle- 
ment of Flemings under the Conqueror, though the linen fabrics 
of Norfolk became famous early in the fourteenth century. From what 
country the art of spinning and throwing silk was introduced is not 
clearly made out, but in 1455 an Act was passed protecting the native 
weavers from the importation of threads and ribands by Lombards 
and other Italians, Under Henry VIII. the manufacture of broad- 
cloth in looms of extra width is said to have been set up by the 
famous “ Jack of Newbury,” John Winscombe, who had a hundred 
looms, and led a hundred of his own mento Flodden. About the 
same time tapestry weaving, long disused, was re-introduced, of 
which art curious specimens exist in the series of county 
maps in the Bodleian Library. No exact date can be given 
for the introduction of the cotton manufacture, but in 1552 an 
Act was passed regulating the length, width, and weight of Man- 
chester, Lancashire, and Chester cottons, followed up six years 
later by an enactment against fraudulent stretching or beating 
of cloth goods, and adulterating them by means of “ deceitful liquors 
mixed with chalk and other things”; from which we learn how 
far the existing trick of sizing is to be carried back, 

The greater and more valuable part of Mr. Barlow’s work is de- 
voted to the history of the mechanical appliances employed by the 
weaver and lace manufacturer. The form of the most primitive 
model may be assumed from the representations of the Be tian 
loom at Thebes and elsewhere. The loom is vertical, and the 
weaver is seen throwing the weft through the warp by means of 
a rod at the end of which there is a hook, sates. for drawing 
back the shuttle with the weft. The cloth wound round mummies 
shows a double selvage, which Mr. Barlow seems to have a diffi- 
culty in reconciling with his view of the action of the shuttle. 
Very like this in principle, only horizontal, is the Indian loom, 
doubtless the same which has been in use from time immemorial, 
and which probably passed through Persia or some other channel 
at an early period into Europe. Medieval drawings, such as 
that copied by Montfaucon from the MS... Virgil of the 
Vatican, commonly assigned to the fourth century, show 
a modification of this pristine model. The Chinese silk- 
loom, also figured in the work before us, presents a strik- 
ing contrast to those simple machines in point of inven- 
tiveness and complexity, coming near the best specimens of 
the modern hand loom. The gradual stages of invention through 
which the present perfection of machinery has been reached are 
traced in the work before us with a fulness and a clearness to which 
we cannot within our limits do justice. During the period anterior 
to the great advance made by Jacquard, the contrivances at the 
disposal of the weaver may be divided into three classes. The 
simplest of these consisted of the use of healds for figure-weaving 
in any practicable number and order without machines, as in 
weaving satins, twills, spots, or small figures. In the second, or diaper 
weaving (from the Latin diasper), invented, it is thought, by the 
silk-weavers of Asia,and known in England in the eleventh century, 
two or more divisions or sets of healds in harness were used, each 
division containing eight healds connected with treadles. By this 
system table-cloths, shawls, and other fabrics of widely various 


design might be woven. In the third system the warp was passed 
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through two sets of harness, the first of which formed the pattern, 
as it were, upon a large scale, the second breaking it up into 
detail and completing the necessary minute intersections. This 
was known technically as the draw-loom. The merit of in- 
troducing perforated cards, generally claimed for Jacquard, 
has been traced back to Bonchon, who in 1725 employed 
a band of pierced paper, pressed by a hand-bar against a row 
of horizontal wires, arranged like a comb, so as to carry loops 
through the corresponding blank spaces, Improvements were 
made in 1728 by M. Falcon, and in 1745 by Vaucanson. The 
claim of Jacquard, who exhibited his machine in 1801, is not 
so much that of an original inventor as of a skilled mechanic, 
who brings together for practical use ideas contributed by those 
who have gone before him in the path of invention. Introduced 
by Carnot to Bonaparte, Jacquard was asked—“Are you the man 
who pretends to do that which God Almighty cannot do—to tie a 
knot in a stretched string?” Simple as it was in principle, there 
is no limit to the extent to which the Jacquard machine is 
capable of development. From it may be said to have been 
developed the entire series of complex ingenious machinery which 
has given its marvellous expansion to the weaver’s craft. Among 
the more marked stages of development stands the introduction, 
by Dr. Cartwright, in 1785, of the power-loom, to supersede manual 
labour, preceded, yet perhaps without his knowing it, by the 
models of De Gennes, Roberts, and Barber. Despite the opposition 
and mob violence which harassed and ruined the inventor, the 
onward march of mechanism proved irresistible. ‘There are now, 
Mr. Barlow estimates, not less than 700,000 power-looms at work 
in the United Kingdom, producing daily about 15,000 miles of 
cloth, and giving employment to 300,000 weavers. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work before us is that 
which traces the history of the application of mechanism to lace 
manufacture, the highest and most complicated of the processes of 
weaving. The first attempt of Mr. Heathcoat in his bobbin net 
machine, patented in 1808, was followed up by the more consum- 
mate effort of his mechanical genius, this being as far beyond the 
most curious chronometer, writes Dr. Ure, as that is beyond a 
roasting-jack. Heathcoat’s successive processes, with their later 
modifications, are clearly and amply described by Mr. Barlow, 
whose narrative includes an admirable report upon the Levers 
machine, provided with a double-action of Jacquard apparatus, 
chiefly employed in weaving guipure or narrow lace, though it 
can be arranged to produce lace of any width, and even shawls. 
As far as a single machine can do so, the Levers lace frame most 
fairly represents, in our author's words, the present state of the lace 
manufacture of Nottingham, and in it is reached as yet the highest 
or culminating point in that important and attractive industry 
= he has illustrated with so much patient and well-directed 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE.* 
Mss BETHAM-EDWARDS seems to have undertaken 
do 


ing picturesque France by departments on a method of 

travel that is both original and economical. In place of patronizing 
those provincial inns which are too often a disgrace to French 
civilization, she is passed on from house to house by new acquaint- 
ances to whom the English visitor has been recommended by letter, 
and who delight to make her sojourn pleasant and to speed the 
welcome guest on her departure. No doubt the plan is an ex- 
cellent one for a lady of energetic habits, sociable temperament, 
and cheery good-nature, although we doubt whether the average 
male tourist would find it answer. The holiday-maker who has 
been overdone with hard work, or overdosed with London society 
in the season, rather prefers to take his ease in his inn, even should 
the inn accommodation be of the roughest, than to form fresh ties 
everywhere only to rupture them, with worthy but possibly un- 
nial strangers, who feel bound to take him in charge and do 

the honours of their houses and country. And although Miss 
Edwards mentions the 09 as a pleasure the more, we question 
whether the ordinary British bachelor would care to undertake 
long mountain expeditions with the contents of his host's 
nursery scattered about over the knees of the adults in the 
crowded carriage. All this, however, may be matter of taste; 
and we t that there may be compensations for the surrender 
of your liberties when you find yourself settled to your mind 
in some snug chamber, surrounded by the cheerful attractions 
of a cottage orné or hospitable farmsteading. In any case, those 
who read the books of a writer who has been touring, like our 
author, on the billeting system have decided reason to be grateful. 
She has looked on things from the inside instead of from with- 
out, and has made her observations at leisure with many points 
in her favour. She can tell us all about the details of family life, 
with the sentiments. and ways of thinking of the people who have 
received her into their intimacy. Where her hosts are intelligent, 
as seems to have been invariably the case, she has access to un- 
usual sources of information as to local objects of interest; and 
she may even see to exceptional advantage the scenery which in 
the present case is the special charm of the districts she writes 
about. For Miss Edwards passed her holiday last summer in 
visiting a singularly interesting and beautiful country, which is 


* Holidays in Eastern France. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author of “A 
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far too little known to English travellers. They are more or less 
familiar with such names as Troyes, Provins, and Lesangon; they 
have looked up at the works of Lelfort or Pontarlier, as they 
hurried by these places on their way to Switzerland; but few 
of them all the time have had the faintest notion that they were 
skirting such a country as Miss Edwards admired—a land of 
streams, and lakes, and pools, and bold crags beetling over 
the windings of rich valleys, with bright farms and pictur- 
esque villages and towns of extraordinary historical and archzeo- 


| logical interest. Her present volume, written in the same pleasant 


style as that which described her wanderings in Western France, 
is so much the more to be recommended that its contents are 
fresher and more novel. As she observes in her preface, Murray 
does not even mention many of the spots that she found most 
interesting, whether for their beauty or their historical and 
archieological associations. One circumstance greatly contributed 
to her enjoyment. She lived almost entirely in Protestant 
families, and was travelling where there is a considerable Protes- 
tant population. It may be admitted that in the neighbouring 
Switzerland or in the Rhenish provinces, independently of the 
presence or absence of crucifixes and shrines of the Virgin, one 
may generally guess at the religion of a district by the signs of 
cleanliness and material prosperity or the reverse. Still, consider- 
ing the general wealth of Catholic France, Miss Edwards’s de- 
nuuciations of the blighting effects of the prevalent religion are too 
evidently exaggerated by her prejudices; and her generalizations 
are as sweeping as her tone is uncharitable. She thinks of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, their tenets, and their practice much 
as Victor Hugo or Garibaldi may think, though happily sheexpresses 
herself with less nervous invective. Were we to go to her pages for 
the character of the village curés, we should find that they are 
equally ignorant, intolerant, and self-seeking, setting their flocks 
the worst possible example in point of morality ; while, if the gar- 
rison towns are so many sinks of iniquity, the celibate clergy are 
as much to blame as the gay and gallant officers whose time hangs 
heavy on their hands. Doubtless there is a considerable measure 
of truth in what Miss Edwards heard from her Protestant enter- 
tainers ; but we should like to hear her argue the question with 
one of the humble devotees of the ancient faith who can see no 
speck on the robes of the clergy. 

Leaving Paris on one of those rare days last summer when the 
heat was “ tropical,” Miss Edwards began her holiday-making in 
the quiet and luxuriant valley of the Marne ; subsequently working 
her way south-eastwards till she found herself, in the middle of the 
autumn, in the wilder uplands of the Jura. No doubt some weeks 
may be passed pleasantly enough in that smiling Marne valley, and 
the place has the great advantage, for people who are pressed for 
time, of being within very easy reachof Paris. But for those who 
love strong sensations and the grander romance of nature, life ma 
seem rather short for such agreeable loitering. Miss Edwards’s 
picture of the countrypeople is very pleasant on the whole. It 
is the country of great dairy farms and the famous fromages de 
Brie. Though rents are high, some of the farmers are so rich 
as to be able to give their daughters magnificent dowries, One 
of these lucky young ladies lately received no less than 
40,000/,; the wedding brealfast took place at the Grand 
Hotel in Paris, and a hundred guests sat down to the ban- 
quet. The fact is suggestive of French habits and their odd 
inconsistencies. The poorest French peasant or working-man will 
mortgage weels of his wages for a wedding feast; and those 
farmers of the Brie, though they can be lavish on occasion, 
accumulate their wealth by the most careful frugality. The people 
toil indefatigably and save habitually, and that is the practice 
through all these Eastern departments. The well-to-do women 
dress stylishly for mass, in the latest modes de Paris; they fill 
the rooms they live in with tasteful furniture, and accumulate 
great stores of household linen and underclothing. They have 
been fairly educated themselves, and they educate their daughters 
admirably. Yet, if you drop in upon them during working hours, 
you will tind them wearing stuff gowns like their maids, and going 
about the humblest household business with sleeves tucked up to 
the elbow. The people are more industrious than enterprising, 
and it is by no means a land of high farming. Yet, thanks to the 
natural richness of the soil and the geniality of the summer 
climate, nothing can be more smiling than the aspect of the land- 
scape. There are patches of grain and vegetables under the heavy 
shadows of the fruit trees, interspersed through irrigated meadows 
and well-stocked pastures; and you may “walk for miles 
through what seems one vast orchard, only, instead of turf, rich 
crops are growing under the trees.” The export of fruits to 
the markets of London and Paris isenormous. A single village, 
near that where Miss Edwards was staying, sends annually 
produce amounting to the average value of 40,000/. In that 
favoured district, though there is extreme frugality in all ranks, 
there is no poverty. “The poorest has his bit of land, to 


which he adds from time to time by the fruit of his industry, and 


though tenant-farming is carried on largely, owing to the wealth 
and enterprise of the agricultural population the tenant-farmers 
almost always possess land of their own, and they hire more in 
order to save money for future purchases.” The Doubs is some- 
what less richly cultivated than the Marne, although still com- 
paratively tame and homelike. Miss Edwards passed some time 
very agreeably at Montbéliard, the chef-lieu of “ one of the most 
enlightened, best educated, and most Protestant departments of all 
France.” ‘The spirit of Protestantism has leavened the little 
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community, and “it is quite deli¢htful to converse with a Mont- 
béliard, no matter to what sect he belongs, so unprejudiced, in- 
structed, and liberal-minded are the citizens of a town neither parti- 
cularly important, flourishing, nor fortunate.” We are even told 
that the worksof Currer Bell and Mrs. Gaskell are general favourites 
with the Montbéliard young ladies, most of whom seem to be 
mistresses of English. What goes far to explain the recuperative 
powers of France, after the unprecedented drain of the wer and 
the indemnity, is the unconscionable length of the hours of labour 
to which the French uncomplainingly submit. The peasant liter- 
ally rises with the lark; and at Montbéliard, while our people are 
striking for still shorter hours, the men employed at watch- 
making, which is the chief industry of the place, are at work from 
five in the morning to seven at night. 

Beyond Besancon, in the department of the Jura, the land- 
scapes become far bolder and grander. ‘‘ Desultory sweeps of 
rocky plain, shelving mountain-sides, bits of scant herbage alter- 
nating with vineyards, the golden foliage lending wondrous lustre 
to the otherwise arid landscapes, the rocks rising higher and higher 
as we go—such are the features that announce the Jura.” Salins, 
which is superbly situated, is the only place in it much visited 
by the English, and unfortunately Salins is also the only place 
where strangers can find satisfactory hotel accommodation. Miss 
Edwards declares that the cookery at the unpretending inn would 
not discredit the Hotel Bristol. But then she modestly confesses 
that she is no gourmand, and we should be inclined to suppose 
that she was as little of a naturalist. At all events, she devoured 
a bird at Salins which she took for a snipe, only afterwards dis- 
covering, to her horror, “that the wretches had served up a 
thrush.” Waiving the fact that thrushes are as common as chickens 
at Southern tables-d’héte and on board Mediterranean steamers, we 
should fancy that a glance at the bill would have guarded her 
against such a misconception. Had she been more of a con- 
noisseur, she would at any rate not have found the thrush insipid, 
for, as she observes, those thrushes feed largely on grapes, and con- 
sequently they have very much the flavour of ortolans. But indiffer- 
ence to the cuisine becomes a thing to be grateful for when one is 
out on an expedition among the grand gorges of the valleys of the 
Jura with their hanging forests aud silvery waterfalls. Tourists 
who have outlived the careless enthusiasm of youth, or who go 
abroad rather for easy enjoyment than for sight-seeing, have a 
hankering after the fleshpots of decent inns, with comfortable 
bedrooms where they may rest from their labours. The scenery 
Miss Edwards admires so much is doubtless very well worth a 
visit ; but the tourist who deliberately plans a descent upén it 
should make his arrangements with his eyes open in every sense. 
Such an inn as that of Salins is _ the exception. For the 
most part the accommodation is as bad as may be ; and the chief 
recommendations of the establishments are their cheapness and 
the rasp the people who keep them. As for moving from 
place to place, there are only two admissible ways of doing so ; for 
our author pronounces the public conveyances so miserable as 
to be altogether out of the question. You must either hire a pri- 
vate carriage, telegraphing ahead for relays ; or you must go in for 
aregular pedestrian tour, which is in every way preferable for 
those who are equal to it. In either case you can do no better 
than avail yourself of Miss Edwards's valuable experiences, 
though her volume is too cumbrous for a knapsack-companion 


MIDDLETON’S ETCHED WORK OF REMBRANDT.* 


THE author's credentials as set forth in the Introduction would 

appear to be many and weighty. 
for his present undertaking are an “earnest admiration of the 
works of the great Dutch master” during a period of some five- 
and-twenty years, an acquaintance “with the well-known cata- 
logues of Gersaint, Daulby, Bartsch, Wilson, and Charles Blanc,” 
much loving labour spent in making notes in very many of the 
public and private collections in England and on the Continent, 
and likewise the devotion of a great deal of time to the literature 
of the subject. The somewhat bulky volume thus elaborated is 
designed, we are told, mainly for the guidance of students; it is 
supposed that it may likewise serve as an index to divers col- 
lections, and that it will moreover give a clearer view than hereto- 
fore of Rembrandt's work as a whole. After this recital the 
conclusion would seem to be that this “ Descriptive Catalogue ” 
must be a very remarkable book. But the truth is that the 
whole theme, long beset with problems and perplexities, cannot be 
so easily dealt with. Rembrandt, the great master of “ chiaros- 
curo,” has, like his pictures, been encompassed by shadow. It 
has been said that the artist allowed in his compositions only 
one-third part of light to double the amount of darkness; and so 
avith the picture of his life, much is now lost in shade. 

Even the date of Rembrandt’s birth remains under debate ; 
some authorities have fixed it in the year 1606, others in 1608, 
while Rembrandt himself inclined to 1607. It is true that a man 
himself is not the best authority as to the precise time when he came 
into the world, but in this instance our author agrees with the 
artist. The outline of the painter’s life is soon sketched. 
Rembrandt was born at Leyden, and educated in the Latin schoo] 


* A Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Work of Rembrandt van Rhyn. 
By Charles Henry Middleton, B.A. London: Jolin Murray. 1878. 


Among his qualifications | 


of that town, with the intent that he should subsequently study 
jurisprudence in the University; but the passion for art, ever 
early of manifestation, became so strong that it was deemed best 
to place the youth in the studio of a painter. Rembrandt's 
success came early, and his progress was rapid. While living 
with his parents at Leyden he acquired a considerable reputation ; 
and in 1630, at the age of twenty-two, he was sufliciently estab- 
lished to remove to Amsterdam. In the following year appeared 
“The Presentation in the Temple,” now in the Gallery of the 
Hague; and shortly after was finished the famous “ Anatomical 
Lecture,” known to all travellers, in the same collection. Rem- 
brandt’s domestic life is reflected in his art. His father died in 
1632; and Mr. Middleton thinks “ it is not improbable, from the 
number of studies and portraits of his mother which appeared 
about this time, that Rembrandt had been at Leyden during some 
part of his father’s illness; his mother’s portrait, in widow’s 
dress, is an etching upon which the artist for the first time signed 
his name.” Oil pictures bearing as their title, not always well 
authenticated, “ Rembrandt’s Mother,” will occur to the memory 
of most readers. The artist,at the age of twenty-seven, married 
“Saskia,” a lady of family and fortune, whose portrait in youth 
and in sickness appears in the “etched work”; take, as an 
example, “ Rembrandt's Wife with Pearls in her Hair.” But 

rhaps the most famous plate is the “study” described by Mr. 

iddleton as follows. The passage may be taken as a specimen of 
the author's literal treatment :— 

Study of Saskia; called the Great Jewish Bride. She is seated in an 
armchair, seen toa little below the knee, and turned towards the left ; 
round her head is a string of pearls, from under which her hair, long and of 
beautiful texture, falls over her shoulders ; her right hand is resting on the 
arm of the chair in which she is seated; in her left she has a roll of paper ; 
to the right is a table on which lie other papers and books ; the background 
represents stonework. 


Saskia, of whom there is a lovely head, wearing a velvet hat 
with feather, in the Cassel Gallery, died eight years after marriage. 
Mr. Middleton thinks he can distinguish a change in the “ etched 
work” after this bereavement; the tone became more sombre, 
the habits of the man grew more reserved, and yet ‘it is clear 
that he clung to his work with increasing earnestness. The 
paintings and etchings of this period show with what closeness he 
must have applied himself; his studio still attracted pupils.” 
At this point comes one of the many questions where 
authorities differ. It is acknowledged on all hands that Rem- 
brandt’s financial affairs had fallen into confusion; more had 
been squandered on the purchase of art treasures, sometimes at 
most exorbitant prices, than could be afforded, so that debts 
accumulated and Souhuiote ensued. Now Mr. Seymour Haden, 
than whom there is no greater authority on “ the etched work 
of Rembrandt,” maintains that the artist, after the death of 
his wife Saskia, stricken by affliction and borne down by debt, 
feeling himself comparatively houseless and friendless, did not 
remain or pursue his labours in Amsterdam, but took refuge with 
his friend, Burgomaster Six, who lived about three miles away in 
the country. My. Middleton’s reply is that “ there was too much 
work done in the artist’s studio to support the theory which Mr, 
Haden has propounded.” No documentary evidence is quoted on 
either side, but Mr. Haden argues that, as the events of a man’s 
life point to his work, so inversely ought “ the work to tell us 
something about the man.” Now at the period in question 
the work done has no bearing on Amsterdam, the citizens of the 
town are no longer etched or painted, but instead “ landscape” 
suddenly appears. “ What part of Holland furnished Rembrandt 
with the motives of all these landscapes?” Certainly our own 
experience of the Low Countries in the present day would lead us 
to suppose that these rustic studies could scarcely have been 
executed by a man living in the midst of so wide and populous a 
town as Amsterdam. The conjecture then is that this time, which 
hitherto has lain in obscurity, was passed in quietude and seclu- 
sion undé@r the hospitable roof of Burgomaster Six; that Rem- 
brandt, being rusticated, found rest and recreation in landscape; 
and that to this cause we owe the interval which may be called 
“the period of Jan Six,” represented abundant etchin 
corresponding to the natural features of the country. e 
examples quoted are “ The Three Trees,” “ The Goldweigher’s 
Field,” “ The Orchard,” “ The Cow Drinking,” and “ Six’s Bridge.” 
Rembrandt, emphatically a realist, ever portrayed what he saw 
around him. ‘The plates correspond literally with the charac- 
teristics of Dutch scenery; the horizon is level and low, the 
country is pastoral, the peasants, like the cattle, are bucolic. 

Yet another question arises as to how far this “etched work” 
comes from the hand of the master himself, and how far it 
must be assigned to pupils. The general tendency of art criticism 
of late years has been towards scepticism; more careful investi- 

tion has shown that the duration of human life is in many cases 
inadequate to the labours ascribed to the old masters. Accord- 
ingly many of the multitudinous frescoes long passing under the 
name of Giotto are transferred’ to his school or epoch; and in like 
manner, Raffaelle is no longer credited with handiwork that is 
worthy only of his scholars. The wholesale manufacture carried on 
by Rubens is too notorious to require comment. The grounds for 
casting aside as dubious compositions bearing Rembrandt's name 
have been twofold—first, that time did not allow of so many works 
being executed by one man; secondly, that the work done is infe- 


' rior in quality. As to the question of time, it is said that in 1633 


Rembrandt completed thirty-three pictures, together with a number 
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of drawings, besides as many etchings as would alone occupy an 
entire year. And as to inferiority of quality, Mr. Middleton finds | 
tes with a very considerable amount of detail, especially in the 
second, third, and fourth “ states,” that are notin keeping with the 
cunning of Rembrandt's etching needle; but to know precisely | 
what detail to accept and what to discard needs a discriminating 
eye, and our author does not seem to be a specialist by art train- 
ing. Some authorities go so far as to reject an entire plate from the 
first touch to the last; and thus such etchings as “ The Raising of 
Lazarus” and the “Ecce Homo” have been shunted from the 
master’s main line to the sidings worked by his scholars. It is easy 
in this manner to cast all the trailties of a great man vicariously 
on the shoulders of underlings; but obviously the device is more 
ready than trustworthy. The general argument, however, rests 
on common sense and experience. Sir Joshua Reynolds had his 
“drapery men,” who painted side-scenes or curtains and performed 
the part generally of pictorial milliners and tailors. Artists in the | 
[come day also avail themselves of analogous aid. It is not very 
ifficult to picture tothe mind the painting and etching rooms of 
Rembrandt. The scholars numbered ten, twenty, or thirty, as the 
case might be, and they came to work and not to play. As it was 
the master’s endeavour to give each pupil employment for every 
day, the total labours of a single year must have reached a very 
large amount. One scholar might be drawing, another painting, a 
third etching, a fourth printing from the etched plate. We remember 
to have witnessed somewhat similar operations in the studio of 
Toschi and Raimondi in Parma, at the time when they were en- 
trusted with the famous series of engravings from Correggio. The 
pupils were seated at desks or easels, with the copper plates before 
them. Toschi or Raimondi superintended all manipulations ; and, | 
having added needful finishing touches, the engraving was issued | 
under the master’s authority. 

Mr. Middleton, apparently by a slip of the pen, claims orizi- | 
nality. “That which gives to this catalogue,” he writes, * its | 
greatest claim to originality is the chronological arrangement.” | 
And yet in the next sentence, recollecting that chronology may | 
have existed before his time, he adds, “ The idea is not a new one.” 
Goethe declared chronology to be the keystone of history; and 
in the history of art, sequence in time is a chain which, when 
broken, throws all persona!ities and events into confusion. It so 
hap that in the case of Rembrandt it is peculiarly difficult to 
distinguish dates, to decide the boundary lines between periods 
early, middle, and late. And we confess that we cannot perceive 
what instrumentality or means of decision is possessed by Mr. 
Middleton that was not at the command of his predecessors. Dis- 
crepancies cannot be reconciled by simple assertion. That the 
author’s confidence, however, has sometimes grown out of favour- 
able opportunities the following passage indicates : — 

Since I commenced this Catalogue, the exhibition of Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings in the Gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts Club has been held, and an 
opportunity, such as [ could scarcely have hoped tor, was afforded of 
testing the accuracy and correcting the errors of my tables. In an early 
part ef 1877 a member of the Club requested me to furnish a list of the 
etchings of Rembrandt, arranged in the assumed order of their execution, 
for the use of the sub-Committee. Soon after, being invited to join the 
Committee, as the selected prints were received and framed, they were placed 
in my own order upon the walls. The advantage of being thus able to see 
them side by side cannot be over-estimated ; opinions were elicited and altera 
tions suggested ; the prints were again and again rehung, and though finally 
some were allowed to remain for exhibition which I myself would not have 
accepted, and dates assigned which I have not hesitated to correct, the 
general result was most satisfactory. 

Rembrandt's “ etched work,” on which it must be admitted Mr. 
Middleton has expended an infinite deal of pains, is a topic of an 
importance and interest which ever brings into the field new 
labourers. The number of plates assigned to the master amounts to 
about four hundred ; the number here catalogued is 329. To sum up 
the whole life-work there must be added six hundred oil-pictures, 
making a total of nearly one thousand products. The mass of 
materials to be handled is thus unusually heavy. That connoisseurs 
set great value on these etchings has long been proved by the prices 
they fetch. Thus a choice and well-known impression of “Christ 
Healing the Sick,” called “the Hundred Guilder Piece,” rose on 
one occasion at public auction to the startling sum of 1,18o0/., and 
Mr. Hamerton estimates that “a single copy of Rembrandt's whole 
work could not be brought together for less than 12,000/. to 
14,0001.” Such prices, as well as a constantly accumulating litera- 
ture on the subject, are no doubt greatly due to the present revival 
throughout Europe of the art of which Rembrandt is the acknow- 
ledged master. 


WON BY WAITING.* 
PSSFECTLY ewe in tone and innocent in plot, this book has 


nevertheless been conceived in a somewhat sickly and un- 
healthy spirit. It is one of those sympathetic stories wherein the 


author is the uncompromising partisan of the heroine, whose mis- 
fortunes are so deeply compassionated, and her virtues so fondly 
dwelt on, that every one who offends her is painted in the darkest 
colours in order that she may appear in the brightest. She is of course 
sure to be treated with more or less conscious brutality by those un- 
feeling wretches whom her sweetness does not soften nor her 
beauty charm; and she is also of course sure to be pitient and | 


* Won by Waiting: a Story of Home Life in France and England. By | 
Edna Lyal!. Loudon: Whittingham & 1879. 


pathetic during all this uncomfortable time when she is persecuted 
and misunderstood. And Won by Waiting follows the rule of 
its kind with perfect regularity of detail. f 

But the sorrows of our present heroine, Espérance Bien Aimée 
de Mabillon, after the death of her father and her own adoption 
into the family of her uncle the Dean, seem to us to consist mainly 
in the fact that no one pets her. She has been apparently used te 
a great deal of kissing and caressing, to sweet names in abundance, 
and all the rest of the pleasant familiarities proper to the only 
little girl—the centre of a group composed of a doting father, a 
devoted nurse, and a fond brother. And when she comes into a 
staid, stiff English household of respectability and conventionality, 
she misses all these moral sugar-plums, and pines till she is thin and 
ill in consequence. This, however, only shows that she is such a 
child, in spite of all that the author can say for her, as not to be 
able to accept her circumstances with resignation and cheerfulness. 
It never seems to occur to the writer that it would have been 
a better and braver kind of thing had Espérance been a little 
more cheerful and courageous. And for our own part we can 
scarcely wonder at the impatience of the Dean's hard-mouthed 
daughters ; for their French cousin does certainly cry to a most exas- 
perating extent, and is as quick totake offence as the most quarrelsome 
little hedge-sparrow to be found. People who have not onl 
learned to control themselves but to consider want of self-contro 
unseemly in others are apt to be impatient, even with a girl of 
only seventeen or so, who bursts into tears on the smallest pro- 
vocation, and is always in a state of quaver and quiver. It is not 
only the beautiful little heroine who has nerves; and it is but fair 
to credit others with the power of being rasped and irritated by a 
personality as uncongenial to them as is theirs to her. This, 
however, is the very prose of fairness and common sense; and 
the authors of sentimental novels have but little sympathy with 
these qualities, 

The opening chapters of Won by Waiting show the De Mabillon 
family at their country house somewhere in Auvergne; that 
family consisting of the father, who is very poor, Espérance, his 
little daughter of fourteen, his son Gaspard, now studying at the 
bar, and the servant, Javotte, “a middle-aged woman, with little 
black eyes, and a complexion browned and wrinkled with care 
and exposure.” The second chapter brings them to Paris, and 
an apartment aw quatriéme, where they are poorer than before, 
and where Javotte is thoroughly unhappy. “ The stairs tried her 
temper, the noise tried her head”; but her heart remains good; 
and she proves of what sterling stuff she is made when the terrible 
siege sets in. We have, however, first the declaration of war, and 
the excitement that stirred all vainglorious patriotic France, and 
then the enrolment of M. de Mabillon and Gaspard in the National 
Guard after the surrender of MacMahon and the Emperor, and the 
approach of the victorious Prussian army. 

By the by, there seems to be a curious forgetfulness of the law 
of conscription in France, which would surely have touched Gaspard 
either now or at some previous time; just as there seems to be a 
curious forgetfulness of French customs in making a little Protes- 
tant girl go to and from a convent alone for instruction; which 
creates an intimacy between the two families au trotsiéme and 
au quatriéme, and allows the said little girl to run about the 
common staircase of a Parisian house at her pleasure, and to visit 
her friend on the story below when and how she will. Also would 
Javotte, during the siege, have put first the “impossibility of getting 
coal or even coke,” and then have fallen back on wood as the al- 
ternative? And why is Espérance said to “ have leant almost 
unconsciously ” on the old servant? We should have thought it 
had been a very conscious kind of leaning, indeed, in the case of so 
young a girlon so faithfula woman. As we are speaking of minor 
mistakes, we might as well point out a few of the most glaring at 
once. The author is educated up to the point of writing Renas- 
cence; but why, then, does she say eau sucré; speak of ladies 
as ennuye; and make “they” relate to “every one”? Also, 
is she quite sure that there was ever a “large folio” edition of 
“Gibbon’s Rome”? And why make that curious hash of con- 
versation which mixes up from the same person idiomatic ex- 
pressions like “ perhaps, atter all, you will be wanted later on,” 
with the uncompromising French of dame! charpie, armoires, 
chérie, mon Enfant—with a big “ E”—petite, and a dozen more? 
all made component parts of a phraseology that is neither pure 
English nor literally translated French. These are faults of 
manner which would spoil the best-laid plot by their irritating 
atfectation and want of coherence; and, unfortunately for us, the 
plot of Won by Waiting is very far from being among the best. 

After the death of M. de Mabillon, who is killed during the 
siege, Espérance and Gaspard go over to England according to his 
desire. His wife, their mother, had been an Englishwoman, 
whom he had married contrary to the wi-hes of her brother the 
Dean ; and her brother the Dean had not forgiven either his dead 
sister or her husband. Fora time the two young people “do for 
themselves”; but, when dire poverty stares them in the face, and 
they are in cruel straits in London, Gaspard writes to his uncle 
for help. To this appeal the Dean replies by taking Espérance to 
live with him and his daughters at the Deanery. Perhaps the 
Daughter of Heth has exhausted the possibilities of the theme of 
a bright little French Catholic set in the midst of a hard, 
angular, pious Protestant family. Whether this be so or not, 
the present author has certainly not put herself in competition with 
Mr. Black in her description of Espérance at the Deanery. 
Nothing could be more utterly unlike that masterly study of 
Coquette, with her plasticity, good temper, and superficial insouci- 
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ance, if deeper but silent feeling, than this weak-minded, tearful, 
and peevishly sensitive girl, who can put aside no trouble with a 
smile, and seems never to have realized the value of the “ soft 
answer.” Espérance, whose thoroughly French nature is strongly 
insisted on, is not like a girl of her nation. Her very petulance 
is rather English than French, and in no quality whatever is 
there the true national ring; but in what is evidently a first effort 
we can scarcely look for all the circumstances of a well-considered 
portrait. We are thankful that the book is pure and inoffensive ; 
and wish that we could say as much for some others. 

The three sisters, the Dean’s daughters and the little French 
girl's cousins, are certainly about as unpleasant women as one 
could well meet with. Cross, peevish, jealous Mrs. Mortlake, with 
her child Bella, who is of the kind not unfrequently termed “a 
limb”; hard, unsympathetic, but honest and conscientious Cor- 
nelia; and Bertha, who is colourless and reserved, limp and in- 
different, till roused by love to a really extraordinary activity of 
invention—the three are more like dread Fates to Espérance 
than good friends and affectionate cousins. Even Cornelia’s 
well-meant endeavours to supply the deficiencies of her education 
come in as part of that litany of complaint and discomfort which 
now the author intones for her heroine, and now Espérance falters 
forth for herself. But again we say it is a pity that a little 
cheerfulness was not tried on the girl’s part, just as a change of 
tactics ; and a still greater pity that the author should have laid 
so much stress on personal caressing as the absolute essential of 
happiness. Young maidenhood is apt at the best to be both 
hysterical and silly, both over-demonstrative and over-sensitive, 
as well as egotistical and exacting ; and we need not help our girls 
pass of “ easy descents.” Nature has done the work for us 

We are glad that in the end all comes right for Espérance and 
Gaspard ; but we must think it a needless waste of good material to 
go so neartokilling poor Claude Magnay, in order that the better strain 
running through the proud Collinsons should be brought out, 
and that the Dean should feel he ought to refuse Espérance no 
reasonable request, in return for her husband's perilous fall in 
endeavouring to save him. It all reads like a tag to the story 
proper; and the reader has some difficulty in getting up any in- 
terest in this coda. It is like a second smaller ascent to be 
climbed after the first great burst has been made, and the apparent 
goal conquered; and it is always a mistake to continue a novel 
after what should be the culminating point has been reached and 
the central thread of interest is ended. As a first book, however, 
there is much in Won by Waiting to encourage the author toa 
second attempt. Her work wants more delicacy of shading and 
more justice of thought with regard to her characters. Above all 
things let her beware of making herself the advocate of her heroine 
to the extent of caricaturing that heroine’s surroundings. Fiction 
is valuable only as it most nearly approaches nature; but it must 
be nature of a lofty type and generous mood, where the shadows 
have still some sunlight reflected on them, and the sunlight 
itself is not too hard and glaring. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


l > seems worth while, and indeed only fair to Mr. Tennyson, to 
uote in full what Mr. Furnivall would call the “ forewords” 
which he has prefixed to The Lover’s Tale (1). “ The original pre- 
face to The Lover's Tale states that it was — in my nine~ 
teenth year. Two only of the three parts then written were 
rinted, when, feeling the imperfection of the poem, I withdrew it 
rom the press. One of my friends however who, boylike, admired 
the boy’s work, distributed among our common associates of that 
hour, some copies of these two parts, without my knowledge, 
without the omissions and amendments which I had in contem- 
lation, and marred by the many misprints of the compositor. 
em that these two parts have of late been mercilessly pirated, 
and that what I deemed scarce worthy to live is not 
allowed to die, may I not be pardoned if I suffer 
the whole poem at last to come into the light—accom- 
ied with a reprint of the sequel—a work of my mature 
ife—The Golden Supper?” Criticism is of course disarmed as to 
the — part of the work by the frankness of this preface, and we 
need only say as to this, that the friend’s admiration was very 
natural, even if it took an indiscreet form; and that there are 
lines and passages of much beauty to be found in what Mr. 
Tennyson modestly deemed scarce worthy to live. The last part 
is, as the author himself says, in his later manner; and it is in- 
evitable that there should be a kind of break perceptible between 
it and what precedes it. Short of rewriting the whole poem, 
which could scarcely be demanded of him, we do not see what 
Mr. Tennyson could do, in face of the piracy which he speaks of, 
but republish the whole work. And beyond the beauties of which 
we have spoken, this republication has a distinct value as showing 
side by side, and woven into the same story, the early and the more 


finished productionsof adistinguished poet. Lord Beaconsfield, in his 
wond ical romance, Contarint Fleming, has traced with 
unrivalled the growth of what is 


inly the faculty 
although Contarini preferred the forms of prose to those of verse. 
Mr., Tennyson in his Lover's Tale was more fortunate than 


Pay The Lover's Tale. By Alfred Tennyson. London: C. Kegan Paul 


Contarini was in his earliest efforts, in that he could give expres- 
sion to his feelings and ideas, whereas Contarini Fleming found 
himself paralysed when he first tried to write. But The Lover's 
Tale is not the less a valuable illustration of the extraordinary 
truth of Lord Beaconsfield’s study. 

Gretchen (2) is another work of which it seems, for different 
reasons, desirable to quote the preface in full :— : 

This piece was produced at the Olympic Theatre under the lessee-ship of 
Lord Londesborough, on Monday, 24th March, 1879, and was received with 
exceptional favour by a crowded house. On the ensuing Saturday morn- 
ing, ufter an experience of fice nights, the company received a fortnight’s 
notice of dismissal, because (to quote a letter addressed to me by the 
ostensible manager of the theatre) “ Jord Londesborough is not disposed 
to lose any money, and the first week barely paid its working expenses.” 
That is to say, the company, who had laboured at rehearsal for nearly six 
weeks, were grog mf thrown out of employ, and the play, which had 
cost its author ten months of incessant toil, was held up to public con- 
tempt as a conspicuous failure, because the receipts of the first week (in 
mid-Lent) showed, not a loss, but a profit of only ten pounds per night on 
the working expenses. Within four days of the publication of the notice 
of dismissal, I ascertained that Lord Londesborough had arranged to trans- 
fer the theatre to another manager. 

It is a source of incessant reproach to us who labour for the stage, that 
our work is careless, that we steal our plots, and that we are actuated by 
no worthier ambition than to make money. It is as well that those whe 
hold us in such poor esteem should have some idea of the kind of encourage- 
ment that is occasionally meted out to us. 

W. S. GILBERT. 


If Mr. Gilbert’s information is absolutely correct, the case .is, to 
say the very least of it, a remarkable one, and will justify him in 
complaining of the treatment which he received. But we fail 
altogether to see what right he has to assume the tone of a person 
who has been generally held in “ poor esteem,” or to write as if 
all dramatic authors were at one with him in this matter. Mr. 
Gilbert’s work has always been treated as that of a writer worthy 
of consideration, although on one occasion his sensitive feeli 
were so outraged by criticism that he sought a salve for them in a 
court of law. We do not believe that Knglish dramatic authors 
are, as a rule, that irritable race which Mr. Gilbert would make 
them out to be; and, as far as we know, nobody ever suggested 
that Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ work was careless” in the particular play 
which he has now given to the reading public. Gretchen was 
generally regarded as an elaborate mistake, such as a clever writer 
is not unlikely to make at least once during his career; and, for 
our part, we must confess that in reading the play the impression 
which we received from seeing it, that it was inherently faulty in 
conception, has only been strengthened. Mr. Gilbert had before 
him a subject which Goethe had treated ina dramatic poem, which, 
although Mr. Gilbert avowed himself ignorant of the fact, is easily 
and constantly ed asan excellent acting play ; but out of this 
dramatic poem Mr. Gilbert took its most dramatic incident, and 
substituted for it a question of conscience with regard to ecclesias- 
tical ordinances which could hardly interest any member of a 
modern audience. He weakened the character of Mephistopheles, 
and turned Siebel in the opera and Valentine in the play into one 
character. He found that his improvement upon Goethe was, in 
spite of the merit of some passages, not generally accepted as the 
best thing he had done, and he now complains that “it is a source 
of incessant reproach to us who labour for the stage that our work 
is careless, that we steal our plots, and that we are actuated by no 
worthier ambition than to make money.” Greater dramatic poets 
than Mr. Gilbert have been “ actuated ” by the same ambition, and 
his complaint in this matter does not strike us as being particu- 
larly true or particularly dignified. But the merits or demerits of 
Mr. Gilbert’s play do not attect what he says in the previous part 
of his preface ; and as to this, if his statement of the facts is un- 
contradicted, it must be admitted that he has been hardly used. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, wisely sparing her readers a pretace, tells 
them at the very end of her book (3) that “these i pages 
pretend to no importance, and have no higher aim than the 
amusement of an idle half-hour. Proud should I feel if I could 
hope that I have helped, even by a few faint touches, to render 
more distinct and clear that picture of a comparatively unfamiliar 
country which Englishmen and women are trying to bring before 
their imagination at this moment.” Mrs. Hutchinson may fairly 
claim to have done more than this. Her book is entertainin 
throughout; she has what used to be called “a lively pen,” an 
her descriptions are vivid without straining after effect, or 
what by a strange confusion of metaphors is termed Naat cm, | 
Mrs. Hutchinson left England at the end of 1877 with her husband, 
who was suddenly ordered to the Cape, and they had but scant 
time to make all their preparations. The author observes, with a 
coolness which is afterwards seen to be characteristic, that they 
had “the regulation storm” after crossing the Line. It “ lasted 
for twenty-four hours, and came on so suddenly that it tore one of 
the sails to bits before it could be reefed. The screaming of the 
wind was deafening, and the forked lightning splendid round 
the ship. It was a brilliant mauve and rose colour, and lit up the 
ship at night like day ; all the colours of the ladies’ dresses and the 
officers’ mess-jackets showing up as bright as possible. . . . The 
men on the rigging looked most picti ue, while the lightningran 
about the sky and seemed to pour into the sea like streams of fire.” 
The landing at Port Natal was not without its difficulties, of which, 
as in all cases, Mrs. Hutchinson makes very light, and the arrival 
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(3) Jn Tents in the Transvaal. By Mrs. Hutchinson, London: 
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at Durban appears to have been the reverse of cheerful. The | 
hotel at which they stayed was at that time the very essence of 
dreariness and discomfort, and the drive away from it, although 
two hours were consumed in traversing nine miles, seems to have 
been an agreeable relief. The author's first impression of the Zulu 
Kafirs was that they were “a fine, well-made race of men. They 
are by no means bad-looking, and many of them have pleasant, 
mild faces, and obliging manners.” In. the towns they are com- 
pelled to wear something like civilized clothes, and it wasamusing | 
to see how, as they got out of the towns, one European garmentaiter 
another was discarded until their wearers were left in “ the 
severe simplicity of native drees, carrying their wardrobes at the | 
end of their knobherries.” Mrs. Hutchinson’s account of colonial 
ways and manners, as she found them at Westville, is curious and 
instructive. The inhabitants rather resented the appearance on 
the scene of the troops aud could not understand what they had 
come for, “unless it is to make fun of all our poor colonial old- 
fashioned ways.’ When the author, by way oi encouraging the 
landlady’s efforts at cooking, said, “ No fear we shall not be quite | 
ready for our dinner, Mrs. ——,” the unexpected reply was, “ You 
always are. My word, if I'd known what appetites you and your | 
husband have, I'd have put an extra sovereign on the board, I 
believe!” The insects were a source of greater annoyance even 
than the colonial landlady, and it is easy to believe that it is 
difficult to sit still under the visitation of “ great striped red-and-_ 
yellow grasshoppers, that give a click and suddenly light upon 
your face with their sticky legs; and cockchafers, the object of 
whose life seems to be to entangle themselves in your hair.” The | 
landlady’s parting speech was curiously characteristic. No eilort | 
of Mrs, Hutchinson's could persuade her thatshe was nota constant | 
subject for merriment, and when she said good-by she added, “ I | 
never thought to have liked you as much as I do, that’s a fact ; 
but you are always poking your fun at me, you know.” Mrs. 
Hutchinson, on leaving Durban for Maritzburg, discovered what 
she justly calls a heroic remedy for Durban fever, which consisted 
in riding all day under a blazing sun foilowed by a day's shopping 
in the heat of Maritzburg. But, as we have hinted, the author's 
powers of endurance and of cheeriness under all kinds of trials, 
are strikingly exemplified throughout her pages. Her sketch of the 
soldier-servant who took tyrannical care of her husband ard her- 
self in these difficulties is very amusing, but would be spoilt by 
detached quotation. Mrs. Hutchinson seems to have had a very 
sound opinion as to the course which events were likely to take. 
Having said that most of the Kafirs believed Cetewayo would not 
fight unless a quarrel were forced upon him, she goes on to observe, 
in a letter dated March 1878:—*“I do not believe, for my part, 
that the Home Government would readily undertake a war wich 
could not fail to prove so long and expensive a one as a campaign 
against the Zulus must inevitably be.” She dwells upon the ad- 
ventages which, in such a campaign, the Zulus must have over 
British troops. They always know where to find water, and can 
endure the want of it better than the British soldier. ‘“ Lightly 
clad, and having no baggage to carry, they can move in large 
bodies twenty or thirty miles in at least half the time that a 
column of regular troops, encumbered with waggons and spans of | 
oxen, would take to get over the distance.” From this the author | 
naturally passes to a description of the Natal waggon, which | 
appears to be a singularly uncomfortable kind of conveyance, to | 
travel in which is a great fatigue—so great that, during | 
one march, the ladies chose to walk rather than to get | 
into the waggon, In the latter part of Mrs. Hutchinson’s bright 
and pleasant volume there are some admirable descriptions of the | 
Boers, their ways, and their opinions, which had to be got more hy 
inference than by anything else, for whenever a leading question 
was put to them, they seem to have been overcome by a conveuient 
ignoragce of the English language. The book ends as it begius, } 
with a bright piece of description, and may be heartily recom- | 
mended as having more merit and attraction than its author | 
modestly suggests may be found in it. 

The translator of Le Fils Naturel (4) has, as we are informed, 
in a preface, aimed at being literal before all things. We there- | 
fore tind “ Je suis un savant, tel que vous me voyez ” translated by | 
“TI am the scholar you now find me”; “le pére aurait gagné | 
bataille”—which, by the context, means “I suppose his 

er won some battle "—by “the father will have gained some 
battle” ; while “ O’est un misérable” and “ de plus fort en plus fort 
peut-étre ” are left naked in the original French. Furthermore, 
the pages of the translation are riddled with meaningless italics. 
It is impossible to give one word of praise to this rendering of a 
tedious play which is not likely to be seen again on the English stage. 

The Analyses of French Plays (5) issued from the London Figaro 
Office are well and carefully done. They are just calculated for 
people who know French, but have not the habit of following it 
m rapid conversation; and they should be most useful in saving» 
many persons the annoyance of taking books of the plays with 
them, and foil. wing them line by line, a proceeding which must 
almost entirely destroy their power of appreciating the acting. 

The excuse which the editors of a memoir vf Mr. Comptun (6) 

(4) Le Fils Naturel: a Play in Five Acts. By Alexandye Dumas fils. 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, by T. Louis Oxley. London: 
Kerby & Endean. 

) English Analyses of the French Plays resented at the Gaiety | 
by Frangaise. mated from the “ 
Figaro.” London: “ Figaro” Office. | 

(6) Memoir of Henry Cu n. Edited by Charles and Edward 


offer in a preface for its publication was scarcely needed, although 
it was graceful on their part to make it. All who remember Mr, 
Compton, whether on or off the stage, will be glad to have this 
account of his life, to which many persons distinguished on the 
stage and in literature have contributed personal reminiscences, 
The memoirs of distinguished English actors are apt to resemble 
each other in the fact that their subjects are seen to have flown to 
the stage from some profession which was uncongenial to them. 
This was the case with Compton, and it cannot be doubted that 
his devotion to the stage sprung from the consciousness of a true 


| and original talent. In his own special line he has left no imme- 


diate successor; but one greet value of this memoir lies in its 
showing that it was modesty rather than limitation of power 
which made Compton's name, distinguished as it was, associated 
with what, in theatrical parlance, may be roughly called 
“ character parts.” Of such parts, in Shakspeare as in the modern 
drama, he was an acknowledged master; but it may well be 
thought by people who read his life that he could if he had chosen 
have commanded a wider range. From first to last he seems to 
have been content, so long as he was treated justly, to do his work 
thoroughly well in the groove in which for the most part he found 
himself placed. How well he did everything he undertook it is 
hardiy necessary to say. Not the least interesting part of the 
memoir is that in which the letters interchanged between Compton 
aud Macready are quoted. They are characteristic of both men, 
and show both in a pleasant light. From many good 
stories contained in the volume we may quote oue, 
which is contributed by Mr. Irving. The late Mr, Bateman, on 
the hundredth night of the first production of Hamlet at the 
Lyceum under his management, gave a supper. During and before 
the run of Hamlet Compton had been playing Sam Savory in The 
Fish Out of Water as a first piece. “ Your iather,’ writes Mr. 
Irving to one of the editors of the memoir, “ with his peculiar 
gravity ended the reply to the toast with which he was associated 
somewhat after this fashion:—‘ Thank you, gentlemen, for your 
appreciation of my efforts in that immortal drama The Fish Oué of 
Water. I take this opportunity of thanking my friend Irving for 
the really indefatigable support which he has given me in that 
agreeable little trifle of Hamlet, with which, as you know, we are 
in the habit of winding up the evening.’” Those who had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Compton in private life will best appreciate 
the truth of the tribute paid to his personal qualities. But the book 
should be read by all who have any real care for the stage and like 
to see the dramatic profession taken up by men of high character. 

Mr. Anderson's volume of Baillads and Sonnets (7) is a work of 
great interest. The writer's previous productions had shown that 
he had something of the poetic fire,and that he had kept it 
living in spite of the immense difficulties which lay in his way. 
This volume shows still more to what extent a man devoted to 
poetry can overcome all disadvantages. Here the writer's thought 
1s expressed for the most part in forms the difficulty of which he 
has mastered with strikiug success. Itis curious that the least 
satisfactory piece in the volume is the one, ‘ The Engine,” which 
is most like in subject to the author's previous productions, 

The thirteenth number of the new series of Jules from Black- 
wood contains three clever stories, among which is found “A 
Modern Magician,” by Mr. Story (8). This is an interesting per- 
formance, which might be called a study after Hawthorne. ‘The 
faney which is the substance of the tale is, however, original, and 
Mr. Story must be congratulated on having worked it up with 
consistency and skill, ‘The manner in which he has managed to 
convey the mystery of the story by degrees to the reader is especi- 
ally commendable, and in some respects the workmanship is 
worthy of the master to whose school the work belongs. 

Dr. Leared’s little book about the Court of Morocco, founded on 
a paper read at a meeting of the British Association, is interest- 
ingly and vividly written, and gives an account of what its author 
describes as a Court where “pomp and barbarism are strangely 
blended” (9). Dr. Leared’s profession was in some ways a source 
of trouble to him during his visit. The demands of the 
numberless patients who came to him “were both in- 
cessant and exorbitant. The Moor implicitly believes that 
the European doctor can cure him, and that, if he 
does not, it is only because he will not. Moreover, the patient 
brooks no delay. He expects an immediate cure.” One very 
ingenious device was invented by Dr. Leared to impress his Moorish 
patient. Having observed that they were much astonished by 
Seidlitz powders, which at first they supposed to be things which 
boiled by Satanic art, and also that, like most uneducated people, 
they had great faith in “ heroic treatment,” he took to adminis- 
tering the two component parts of a Seidlitz powder separately 
in quick succession, a method which naturally produced “ an im- 
posing effect.” 

Mr, Sebastian has followed up his former volume on Trade 
Marks by one which contains a digest of ‘ the facts and decisions 
in all cases connected with the law of Trade Marks and kindred 
topics” (10). The cases are arranged in chronological order, and 


(7) Ballads and Sonnets. By Alexander Anderson (“ Surfaceman”), 
Author of “Songs of the Rail,” &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 

(8) Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No. 13. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 

(9) A Visit to the Court of Morocco. By Arthur Leared, M.D. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 

(10) A Digest of Cuses of Trade Mark, Trade Name, Trade Secret, 
Goodwill, &¢ By L. B. Sebastian, Author of “The Law of Trade Marks. 
London: Stevens & Sons 
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there is a full index. It should be added that the volume contains 
eases decided in the courts of all English-speaking countries. 

When the system of examination was extended to the Bar, | 
it was inevitable that short ways to acquiring the amount of | 
knowledge necessary for passing examinations should be compiled. | 
Mr. Shearwood’s Guide for the Student (11), is as good a speci-— 
men of work of this kind as can be desired. It is not his fault | 
that his directions as to what partsof a subject can be safely — 
passed over by an aspiring student read like a satire upon a system | 
which the authorities in their infinite wisdom have borrowed from | 
the Chinese ; and it is only fair that he should be congratulated | 
upon the clearness and conciseness of his work, 

The work compiled by Messrs. Melsheimer and Laurence (12) 
is one of great value. Nothing is more puzzling both to laymen | 
and to barristers who have not made a special study of the subject 
than the mysteries of the Stock Exchange, and the conjunction of 
a barrister and a member of the Stock Exchange in the arrange- 
ment of a work designed to make some of these mysteries plain | 
was a singularly happy idea. ‘The scope of the work will be best 
described by a quotation from the preface. It “is confined to a | 
description of the various steps in a supposed transaction, by 
means of which an order given by a principal to his 
broker is carried out on the Stock Exchange, and a discus- 
sion of the legal relationship of the parties at each stage | 

of this transaction.” Further questions have been omitted as 
having already formed the subjects of special treatises. The work 
is admirably arranged, and should prove of great use both to 
investors and practitioners. 

Mr. Whiteley’s useful volume (13), which bears the appropriate 
motto “ Be Just and Fear Not,’ follows in its arrangement the | 
order of the Weights and Measures Act 1878, and has notes on 
the different sections of the Act. One chapter contains the various | 
enactments as to weights to be kept in mills, penalties under the 
Excise Act for false weights, scales and weights at fairs ahd mar- | 
kets, and weights and measures used in mines. Another gives the 
provisions of the law as tothe sale of coals and bread so far as— 
they relate to weights and measures. The subject is well and 
exhaustively treated. 

A sixth edition has appeared of Sir Bernard Burke's “ Landed 
Gentry” (14), on the great value of which it is needless to make 
any comment, 


(11) The Student's Guide to the Bar. By Joseph A. Shearwood. London : 
Stevens & Sons. | 
(12) The Law and Customs of the London Stock Exchange. Py | 
Rudolf E, Melsheimer, Barrister-at-Law, and Walter Laurence, of the 
London Stock Exchange. London: Henry Sweet. | 
13) The Law relating to Weights, Measures, and Weighing Machines. 
By Genie Crispe Whiteley. London: Knight & Co. 
“aa History of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Sir a Burke, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. 2 vols. Sixth Edition. 
London: Harrison. 
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Indian Finance. Bulgaria. Judicial Changes 
The American Presidency. The Expenditure of the Lomion: School Board. 
ir. Villiers. M. Ferry’s Bill and its Defenders. 
The Lreakdown of the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. 


Intense People. 
The Jerusalem Bishopric. Preacher. 
Egypt in Bioomsbury. The A al Societies: at Stamford. 
Trade Prospects. The Comedie Paris and Ascot. 


Life of the Prince Consort. 
Durand’s First Afghan War. Tucker's Life of Bishop Selwyn. 
The House of Lys. Barlow’s History and Principles of Weaving. 
Holidays in Eastern France, Middleton's Etched Work of Rembrandt, 
Won by Waiting. Minor Notices, 


Mrs. Montagu. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,232, JUNE 7, 1879: 


Parliament at Whitsuntide—India—Lord Cranbrook at Sheffield—South African 
Affairs—Baron Rothschilda—Mr. Chamberlain's Clubs—The Clewer Appeal—The 
Revival of Speculation. 

The Fortunes of Quotations—Helonan—A London Caravanserai—Our Recruiting 
Difficulties—The Law of the Clewer Case—Foreign Stations and Country Quar- 
ters—Hall-Marking —The Comédie Frangaise—Sculpture in 1879—The Oaks. 

Sport in British Burma—Stoughton’s Religion in England during the Last Century— 
Chinese Ballads—All the World's a Stage—Henry Merritt—Eug?*ne Delacrvix— 
New School Books—A Son of Sweden—Glenny’s Gardening at a Glance—French 
Literature. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DORE'S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 

PRETORIUM,” CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” anc 
SERPENT,” each 33 by 22 feet; with * n of Pilate’s Wife.” “Christian Martyrs,"’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


(ROSY ENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of MODERN PAINTINGS is NOW OPEN. A Admission, 1s 1s. . 3 Season T Tickets, 5s. 

ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, Established 1810 (incor- 
+ porated by Royal Charter), for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of British Artists. 

Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

The SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held at the 
Queen Street, on Saturday, June M4, 1879. GEOKGE AUGUSTUS 
SAL in the air. 

‘Gentlemen's Tickets, 215. ; Ladies’, 12s. 6d. May be obtained of the Stewards; at the Free- 
masons’ ‘Tavern ; and of the Secretary,  L. Youn, Esq., +23 Garrick St Street, V 


the 
“The BRAZEN 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £25 and £20, will be open to BOYS betwven Fourteen 
and Sixteen,on July 31. There are from four to six ips tenable at ae University 
every year. New buildings, healthy situation, terms paandiestites —Apply to Rev. F. H. TaTHan 


lea d-Master. 
SOME RSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—There will be an 
ay and July 8 and 9, 


EXAMINATION held at the College, on Tuesd 
to EN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “For particulars apply to the Hwa 
AS’ 


Ross ALL SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


TEN at least, value £40 and £20, will be Competed for July 1. Candidates Examined at 
Rossall or Oxford, as | pest in Classics or Mathematics. Ages 14} and 15}.—Apply to’Rev. 


the HEAD-MAsTrer, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

HIGHGATE SCHOOL. — Sir ROGER CHOLMELEY'’S 
FOUNDATION, 1565.— An EXAMINATION for SIX value 

£24 a year each, will be held on Tuesday and on July 15 and 16. Three a are 


Entrance Scholarships.—Further particulars may on application to “the Hi EAD- 
MASTER, School-House, Highgate, N 


GCHOL ARSHIPS.—FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH — 


Rn 3 SCHOL ARSHIPS, Four of the annual value of £60, and Four of £20, tenable 
for 16, 1879. Candidates 
don. Names of Candidates must be sent, by 


residing in England will be Examined in Lon 
July 9, to HEAD-MASTER, who will forward particulars of the 


ELLY COLLEGE TAVISTOC K— 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, June 18, 1879. One of £50. year during residence for Sons 

of Naval Officers and Natives of Devon and Cornwall, awarded jor excellence in English and 

— Composition ; One of £10 for Four years, open, for — excellence ; One of £20 for 
Four years, for proficiency in Mathematics.—Apply to the D-MASTER. 


MALVERN __ © G 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 22. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
the Uni ities, Army, Civil Service, Commerece.—Apply to the Rev. 


OXFORD MATRICULATION.—A MARRIED M.A., Rector 
ofa 1] Country Parish near Oxford, prepares a limited number of PUPILS for 

Matrieulation. Satisfactory references.—Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 

St... LEON ARD’S-ON-SEA. wee Rev. H. J . GRAHAM, 


Dxon, receives PUPILS to. prepare for 
ad the’ Bea and 


grou, ‘Cricket Field 
Terms, for 
Lodze, St. Leonard’ 


RMY, OIVIL SERVIOE, tee. — Mr. 
History, Arithmetic 


W. M. LUPTON 


pares CANDIDATES for all 


ALE ATHFIELD, EARLEY (near READING).— 
Mr. F. FABIAN BRACKENBURY, To Clare College, Cambridge, and late! 
Assistant-Master to the Rev. Hawtrey, at Aldin House, Slough, EDUCATES BUOY Ys 

from the age of Seven to elusive 
Mrs. BRACKENBURY, a Daughter of the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey, takes special and»per- 
sonal, care of the he alth and comfort of the Boys. 


place their Children under the yy eg ep or to send their Boy: 
ld fi where will with Boys much "older than 


vi 

Heathfield stands high, in six acres of land, on gravelly sol soil, in a go avez healthy locality, and 

is easily accessible fro Ear Statior — “t within a few 

minntes’ walk of the School. Special attention is eee tn Edue: 
The Holidays coincide as far as possible with those of Eton and the other Public Schools. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may | be obtained at the above ane tell 4 


HE cou NCIL of the YORKSHIRE COLLE GE, LY LEEDS, DS, 
vite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in CLASSICS ond 

M: ATHE MAT Ics. Stipend £100 a year, and a share of certain tutorial fees. Duties to com- 
mence Cetober 1. 
entions, accompanied bv copies of testimonials, to bx 
whor *asther information as to duties m= 


Preference will be given to graduates of the University of London.— Appti- 
dune 27; to the 


sent on or betore Friday, 


: 
: 3 
Swimming Bath’ and Gymna- 
r Ten, 80 Guineas ; above Ten, 100 Guineas.— Address, the Mount 
| 
XUM 


} 
| 


756 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 14, 1879. 


MEBCERS’ SCHOOL, College Hill, London. — A HEAD- 
MASTER is REQUIRED tw the Mercers’ Company for this School, from September 1. 
1879 ; Salary, £200 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of £3 per annum for each Boy in the 
School (now numbering 97). with an allowance of £100 per annum for a house (so long as 2 


house is not provided), and emoluments amounting to about £25 per annum more. The Master | 
will be elected subject to three months’ notice, and his duties will be to teach Latin, English | 


(History and Literature), Mathematics, and the elements of Natural Science, to give Religious 
Instruction in accordance with the tenets of the Church of England, and also to exercise genera! 
superintendence over the instruction in French, German, and whatever other subjects are 
taught by separate Masters. There are three Assistant-Masters, who are appointed and paid 
by the Company. The Head-Master is responsible for the general discipline and management 
of the School. He will not be permitted t to take Private Pupils or any other duty except that 
of Head- Master of the Schoo! ials, are to be sent, before June 20, 
to JOHN WaATNEY, Esq., Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, London, from whom any further informu- 
tion may be obtained 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—REQUIRED, a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT in a Gentleman’s Family, by an experienced Teacher. Thorough English. 

Drawing, Water-colour Painting, Elementary ee dagen aud Music. Aged Thirty-five. 
Salary £50.—Address. Miss 2 as, Vine, Kent. 


FURNISHED HOUSE, No. 35 Cathcart Road, South Ken- 


sington, TO BE LET.—Three Reception Rooms, four Bed Rooms, ‘nd Dressing Room. 
phe mew ten minutes’ walk of three a Stations. Rent £150 per annum, or Three 
Guineas weekly.—Apply or write as 


E 
T YWENTY THOUSAND OUNCES of ANTIQUE and 
MODERN PLATE, including massive Centre Pieces and Seateiiee. Tea and Coftee 
Equipages, Services of Spoons and Forks of vo patterns, &e., in 300 Lots, without reserve, 
by order of Mr. SoLoMON’'s Executors. On vi The SALE by AU CTION on Monda 
rr. Pe at DEBENHAM, STUORR, & SONS" Mart, King Street, Covent Garden. London. 
Sales of the Second and Third Portions of the Silver Stock (about 35,000 ounces) are tixed 
for June 39 and Jui y 2. 


D" AMOND ORNAMENTS, Unset Stones, Gold Watches and 

Chains, Silver Plate, Dressing Cases, &e.—SALES by AUCTION Four Days in Each 

Large or small consignaene from vate owners, executors, trustees, shop-keepers, 

others received daily.—D: BENHAM, STORR, & SONS’ Auction Mart, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W ra 


ONSOLS versus GROUND RENTS.—CONSOLS now yield 


Mh 5. per Cent., and must fall in price. FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS are quite 
+ Pay from 4 to ah pee r Cent.. and constantly increase in value, Investors and Trustees 
should 's appl y to Messrs. EORGE BEKEN & ., Ground-Rent Agents, 8 London Wall, 


OVERL AND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their Steamers from Southampton, rid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 

Friday. and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HOTELS. 


anade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


\ ARGATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea; ROBERT 

KERR, Proprietor._BED-ROOMS, by the Night, or £11 Is., £2 23., or bs 3s. per Pgs 

1 Beds are of sutticient size for married or single. or two ladies, Boys’ Beds, 103. 6d. per 

w eek. Breakfast and other —_ by Hotel list, or Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner, and Tea, £2 2s. 
per We Week, neluding Atten 


[HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its | 


own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 
which science could suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. Table- 


i'hdte daily. Every information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two 
Month and. j 


on issued at all principal Railway St Stations i in Engl 


ENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Tlustrated, and 


seribing several hundred v ties of WATCHES, CHRON 


61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 
HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDIN G, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. ee ae. best, and most 


iberal. Extra for time given. Large. ful Stock to select from 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with t free.—248, 249, 
and 19.20. and 21 Morwell Street. Established “tnd Cour’ Kou 
G A R D are R 8’ 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in A and U: Med in Price. 


DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE OF THE 


£34. 2ST CRYSTAL £s.d. 
330 Plain Light Stem Glass ............ 3 
The Laurel .. 313 6 E ved Glass 486 
The Indiana ... 440 Richly-Cut Glass .......... 550 
The Forest 550 Engraved Flowers dssces - 550 
The Japanese Bamboo... 660 770 

Discount 15 per Cent. 
of Dinner Ware and ll ted Glass Catalogue, which must be 


‘turned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLAss, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


NOTICE. —MINTON'S | CHINA. — Messrs. MORTLOOK’S 


Dtge's ANT.—Mr. JOHN MILTON, Senior Surgeon of 

a 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
Vide “ Hygiene of the Skin,” Chatto & Windus. 


LS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
wie af BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, This Tobacco 


is now pobets, addition other sizes, the label being a reduced 
simile these 
the Name and Trade Mark of Dew in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRIN 8’ SA UC E, 


eo are calculated to deceive PERRINS have adopted NEW 
bearing their Signature, “LEA & wk ture is pleced on 
E SAUCE, and without which Genuine Sold Whole. 


sale the Proprictors, W: ter & Bi 
by wes pil, Landon; and 


Export Oilmen 


(THE TRAMWAYS COMPANY of GERMANY, 
LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts of 1862, 1867, and 1877, whereby the 
liability of each Subscriber is Limited to the Amount of his Shares. 


CAPITAL, £300,000. 

First Issue, £165,000, in Shares of £10 each, fully paid, for the 
HANOVER AND DRESDEN TRAMWAYS. 
Directors. 

Lord RICHARD H. BROWNE, Chairman Tramways Company of France, 


Sir WILFORD BRETT, Chairman Sheffield Tramway Company. 
T. M. MACKAY, Esq., Chairman Dublin Tramway Company. 


Engineer—GEORGE HOPKINS, Esq., C.E. 
Bankers—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Solicitors—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO. 
Seerectary—T. J SELBY, Esq. 

Orrices—4 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, E.C. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and improving Tramway 
enterprises in Germany, where there is a large and rapidly extending field for their ree ihise 
working under experienced and intelligent management. 


With this object in view a Contract has been entered into: 


(st) To purchase about 13 miles of Tramway in the City of Hanover (under a eoncession 
for 40 years), a portion of which is now in operation, and the remainder is being 
energetically proceeded with. 


(2nd) To 3 oper a Lease granted hy the Continental Tramways Company of the existing 
Tramways in Hanover and Dresden. These systems comprise 6} miles in Hanover 
aud 53 miles in Dresden, under concessions having over 40 years unexpired. 


The Tramways of the Company will therefore consist of a total of 25 miles. 


In addition to the extensive depots taken over from the Continental Company, the spacious 
stables of the late King of Hanover, in the centre of the ¢ ity, have been secured on lease, an 
adapted in @ complete manner for the increased business of the united undertaking. 


The Contract provides for an equipment of 8t cars and 315 horses, which will os ample to 
meet the increased trattic which will accrue through this fusion of interests. It also provides 
for the payment in advance of the rental, renewal fund, and other payments under the lease up 
to December 31, 1879. 

The total amount of Capital required to carry out the above purchase is £160,000, and included 
in this sum is the caution money of over £6,000 paid to tie Municipalities of Hanover 
Dresden, and upon which the Company receives interest. Ihe additional £5,000 (out of the 
issue of £165,000) is reserved as further working capital. 


HANOVER. 


The population of Hanover and the suiaatin, which will be embraced within the united 
system of Tramways, amounts to about 140,000. 


The City of Hanover is rapidly i gand extendi It is an active business centre, 
large building operations being in progr ess in all directions, and more especially in those 
localities to be served by the new Tramways. ‘The Directors have satistied themselves, by per- 
sonal inspection, that the City is exceptionally well adapted for the profitable development of 
Tramways, not only on account of the attractive character of its suburbs, but more especial. 
from the fact of its streets being almost entirely level. 


This will admit of the whole system being worked by one-horse cars, a great ecomarisest 
advantage, which has not hitherto been utilized by the Continental Company, their lines 
having been almost entirely worked by two-horse cars at long intervals. 


DRESDEN. 
The Royal City of Dresden, the residence of the King of Saxony, is one of the’most 


popular 
cities on the Continent, to which large numbers of visitors from hearly all parts of the world 
are annually attracted by its well-known celebrity in matters nat Literature, Music, and 


| Education. ~ It has a population, inclusive of its suburbs, of about 


The Municipality has granted a concession for some valuable extensions, which will afford 
central and better termini to the existing system. and largely increase the traffic of the Com- 
pany, without a proportionate increase in its working expenses. 


The Contract already referred to provides for the pe ae by the Company on coils 
terms of the above extensions, fully equipped and york, and also, at the option of the 
Company, of other extensions, if hereafter authorized. For this purpose “the Directors | have 
power to issue additional capital. 


On a portion of the new system mechanical power is intended to be used, by which it is 
expected the working expenses will be considerably reduced. 


The elaborate and comprehensive report of the Continental Tramways Company for 1878 
(Hanover and Dresden) shows gross reccipts in both cities of £31479, working expenses (in- 
cluding an yr ga in Berlin, which will be dispensed with) £20,783, leaving as net progit 
for the yeur £10,696 


The Directors are of opinion that by changing the system of the Continental Company in 
some places from single into double lines, by. adding more sidings where needed, working the 
traffic with one horse instead of two, running a quicker service, and adopting experienced 
English management, a profit of at least £12.000 may be realized the first year from the Jeased 
lines alone, from which under the terms of the lease the amount payable by this Company to 
the Continental Company for interest and renewal wiil amount to an annu al payment of about 
£6,590 for the first five years, increasing then and at the expiration of each subsequent period of 
five years by about £600, until at the end of twenty years the maximum payment of about 
£8,200 will be reached. 


It is therefore anticipated that this Company will be able to realize a net profit on the leased 
portion of the system alone of, at least, £5,500 per annum. 


Such favourable conditions were only rendered possible by. the knowle ey sat if the Tram- 
ways under the new concessions, in both Hanover and en, were WO! eae - 
those of the Continental Company, the Bon of the latter would be very SK reduced, 
whereas by placing them under a united management they cannot fail to contribute greatly to 
each other's prosperity. 

The Continental Company has accumulated a reserve fund of about £6,700, which this Com- 

ny also acquires under the contract, to be applied to the renewal of the Tramways and 
plant when required. 

Tt is fair to assume that the additional 13 miles of new lines purchased by the Company will 
yield in tratfic receipts an amount equal to the lines leased from the Continental Coinpany, 
and when the whole system is compieted by the construction of oe lines under the new con- 
cession in Dresden the Company will have secured monopoly of the Tramway traffic of 
these two most important cities. 

All arrangements having been made to enter into possession of the lines on or before July 15, 
the Directors expect to be in a position to declare a first dividend for the half-yeur ending 
December 31, 1879. 

The only contract that has been entered into is one dated June 10, 1879, and made between 
DILLWyN PARRISH and ALFRED PaRRISH of the one part, and the Tramways Company of 
Germany, Limited, of the other part. 


This contract, together with the Articles of Association, can be inspecte:] at the Office of thr 
mpany. 
June 10, 1879. 


THE TRAMWAYS COMPANY OF GERMANY, LIMITED. 
First Issue of Capital for the Hanover and Dresden Tramways. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
[To be sent to the Secretary, 4 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.] 
To the Directors of the Tramways Company of Germany, Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,—TI hereby request Ag may allot to Shares in the above 

Company, and I agree to accept such Shares, or any i number reg may allot to me. upon 

the terms of the accompanying Prospectus, dated June 10, 1879, a y the sum of £10 per 

Share on allotment, and 1 authorize you to place my name on the Ree sister of Shareholders in 

respect of such Shares. 

Address 


XUM 


June 14, 1879.] 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


P # N x FIRE OFFIC FE. 
STREET AND CHARING —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlen H 
Insurauces effected in all parts of the World. 
JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY.. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. | 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
OFrFice In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Life Revenue. . 

A lated Funds (D 31, 1878) £2,391,0 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. | 

A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager, 


R°* AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Royal Exchange, London, June 1, 1879. 

The Court of Directors of the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do hereby give Notice, 
that a GENERAL COURT of the said Corporation will be holden at their Office at the Royal 
Exchange, on Thursday, the 3rd of July next, from One o'clock till Two o'clock in the 
afternoon, for the Election of a Governor, Sub-Governor, and Deputy-Governor, and that the 
said Court will be continued by Adjournment, and holden at the same place and during the 
same time, on Friday, the 4th of July next, for the Election of Twenty-four Directors, Which 
Elections will be severally declared’ at such times as the Court shall appoint to receive the 

respective Reports trom the Scrutineers. 
E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


N.B.—Printed Lists of the Proprietors qualified to vote will be ready to be delivered at the 
Office on Saturday, the 28th day of June instant. | 


ACSIDENTS OCCUR DAi ¥ 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL itty srovided against by a Policy of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COM VY. the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance 
The Right Hon. Lord AIRD, Chairman. 
bscribed Capital, £1,000,000, Annual Income, £214,000. £1,350.000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, — 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. | 
HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. | 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, _" Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kon; | 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, | 
Deposits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
AtS = cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. | 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and | 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
anteeat drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every A el description ‘0! f Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
sacted 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
AUSTRALIA. 
+487,500 

783,500 


U NION BANK of 
Established 1837. 
-- 
LETTERS 


nd! 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australie and New 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection 


jays? Sight, are granted on 


ssesses t 
| Cook is intrinsically good, and is full of promise for the fu 


- NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 
On Tuesday next, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


NO SURRENDER. By Ernst Werver, 


Author of “‘ Success; and How He Won It.” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


1. CROSSFORD. 2 vols. 
2. EGYPTIAN BONDS. 
3. VALERIA. 1 vol. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET- 


2 vols. 


NOTICE.-NEW NOVEL BY LAURENCE BROOKE. 


Ready this day, at every Library, 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN OF TWO WORLDS. 
By LAURENCE BROOKE. 


“ Mr. Brooke has put into his work much thought one careful teen og a and he already 
he not too common gift of an easy and cul vena, literary st; Altogetner his 
ture.” —Scot. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


LIFE OF CHARLES 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK. 


LEVER. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


JOHN CALDIGATE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 1% PICCADILLY. 


DEPOSITS are received at notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be tained 
on application. | 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the eslebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
Name, remin’ Public that every article pre by them is guaranteed 
as mene Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. | 


| 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this | 
celebrated Sauce are SaLeeaty, requested to observe that each Bottle, spared) by | 
£. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenl 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. | 

si (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. | 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRAC 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. | 
| 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
ey 4 RUTHIN WATERS.—‘ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on | 
pplicat 


appli 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water | 
without Alkali. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
bears Trade Mark. 
LLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- | 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Daas North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. a 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 

BOOKS.—The Copies of the leading Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons are now oe Sale at greatly reduced prices. MUDIE’S CLEARANCE | 

CATALOG UE. New Edition now ready, postage free on ve Fn | 


MUDIES SELEOT LIBRARY. —NOTICE.—All the Books 


in Cireu t MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR btained, | 
with the least del ‘all subscriber to ANCHESTER Li LIBRARY, 
BARTON ie cone Minute’s Walk the Exchange). 


Mudie’ Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. will be a. viz. : 
}. 74, 0 74, ly 8, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


= CATECHISM 0 on GOSPEL HISTORY, inculeating Church 
the Rev. 8. KETTLEWELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


that you have repintel your valuable on the Gorpel 
HOP OF LINCO 


RIvincToNs, 3 Waterloo Place, 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL 8. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
(TEMPLE GARDENS.—See THE BUILDER for fine View 


and Plan ; View of Telegraph Office, Berlin—Recollections by G. G. Scott—The Roman 
Fornm —Building Construction—Seulpture, Paris—Engineers in India—Art and Art-Workmen 
—City School Competition—Ipswich Competition, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4}d. 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 82, price One Shilling, 
ECENT LETTERS and SPEECHES: The Future of 
Cyprus—Condition of Cyprus—The Eastern Question—The Fleet in the 
Mediterranean—Speech delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Birkenhead Liberal 
Association—Italian Ironclids. By THomas BrassEy, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
On Tuesday next, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


THE DATA of ETHICS. By Herserr Spencer. 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, Third Edition, Is. 


DE. JAMES MARTINEAU.—IDEAL SUBSTITUTES for 
GOD CONSIDERED, in an Opening Lecture delivered October 30, 1878, at Manchester 
wd College, London, 93rd Session, by JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal of the 
Jollege. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, Is. 
M AURICE HAUPT: a Public Lecture delivered in the Hall 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, on May 24, 1879, by H. NETTLEsttIY, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin Literature. 
Oxford and London : JamES PARKER & Co. 


‘ow ready, demy 8vo. 52 pp. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


TACTICS. —ENGLAND; AFGHANISTAN. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL & Sovs, is Pa S.W. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. all Booksellers. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 303, cloth, 9s. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CURRENCY. By 
JAMES MACLAREN, M.A. Second Edition, continued to the Present Time. 
London : EDWARD Bumpvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


PROTOPLASM; and, On the Confession of Strauss. By Lionet. 
|. BEALE. 


By the Same Author, 
TIIE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. THE “ MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6¢, 6d. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 
By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 
Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


LAW AND GOD. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS.” 


Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


MR. LESLIE OF UNDERWOOD. 


By MARY PATRICK, 


Author of “ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers,” &c. &c. 


SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


LONDON: 


SECOND EDITION._GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW WORK. 


This day is published, 10s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF 
MONTALEMBERT’S “MONKS OF THE WEST.” 


MONKS OF THE WEST. 


By Count de MONTALEMBERT. 


Authorized Translation. Vols. VI. and VII. completing the Work. 


THE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


~ 


This day is published. 


By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DELICIA. 


“ Eugenie,” &c. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 


“ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 
price 25s. 6d. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 


JULIAN Srurcis, Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 


THE HOUSE of LYS; One Book of its 


History. By Major-General W. G. Rameee; Author of “ Guilty, or Not | 
Guilty? 2” 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 17s. 


By 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Second Edition now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


GWEN: 


A Drama in Monologue. 
By the Author of “The Epic of Hades,” &c. 


FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE EPIC of HADES. By the Author of. 


“Gwen,” &c, 4to. with 17 Full-page Designs in Photo-Mezzotint by George 
R. Chapman, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 25s. 


Fine poem, finely illustrated.”"—Spectator. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


‘PRESENT VOL. III. 


Now ready, forming part of the above, 


COMPARATIVISM shown as furnishing a RELI- 


GIOUS BASIS to MORALITY. Ly Sana 8S. HeNNELL. Crown 8vo. pp.220, 
stitched in wrapper, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. BerHaM-Epwarps. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


standard work. The author, who has an almost untrodden region to tell of. aires life- 
like descriptions of the country, with most valuable information for tourists.’’"—Court Journa!. 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Brinces, Grenadier Guards, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
This volume will be found both amusing and useful.” thenwum, 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrrorp, M.A., 


Author of “ The County Families,” y 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2]s. 
“ These volumes are interesting and entertaining.”"—John Bull. 


“THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. WIESENER, by CHARLOTTE M. YonGeE, Author 
of “* The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


-RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


| 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BoppAM-WHETHAM, §8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s, [Next week. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIR GIBBIE. ByGeorce Mac Donan, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert &c. 3 vols. 


| GLENMAVIS. By Acyes Suiru, Author of 


“ Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 


'GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpotrn, Author of 


Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


“*Genista’ will well repay yooat, and is certain to add to its author's reputation. The 
plot is of absorbing interest.” —Pos: 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “ Queenie,” 


&c. 2 vols. 
“ This story is told with both pathos and humour.”—A theneum. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rosisoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


“* Coward Conscience’ is likely to meet with many admirers, and to be one of the popular 
novels of the season. It is original and very well written.’ "Morning Post. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macpoyer, 


Author of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols, 


“There is a great deal of freshness in Mrs. Macdonell’s — gl story, with delicate delineation 
of character and quiet poetry of description.” —Zimes, June 2 


| 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS: 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SHADRACH. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL NEXT WEEK. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. By J. M. Joy. 
A HUNTING EXPEDITION to the TRANS- 


VAAL. By D. FERNANDES DAS NEVES. Translated by MARIANA MONTEIRO. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


“ A very interesting book, and one of an unusual character, has been published in Lisbon 
within the present year. Senhor Diocleciano das Neves, a merchant adventurer, trading tor 
ivory in the country at the back of Delagoa Bay, has written what is obv: iously a trustworthy 

account of his adventures as a hunter and a naturalist, and what to English readers at the 
{ mt moment, when there appears to be some slight prospect of our finding ourselves, by 
exchange, the owners of this territory, is of greater importance, a recital of his vicissitudes as a 
trader and traveller, and his various troubles and wrongs as a resident colonist under Portu- 
guese rule in Lourenco Marques.""—Mr. OSWALD CRAWFUBD, in the dcademy. 


MRS. EWING’S STORIES. 


SIX to SIXTEEN. Fourth Edition, with 10 Illustrations by 
Mrs. Allingham, 5s. 


A FLAT IRON fora FARTHING, Seventh Edition, with 
12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, ds. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY; and other Tales, 
Illustrations, 5s. 


THE BROWNIES; and other Tales. Third Edition, with 
4 Mlastrations by George Cruikshank, 5s. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S _PEMEMBRANCES. Second 
Edition, with 4 Illustrations, 3s. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough ; 
and | Tales. Second Edition, with 3 Illustrations by George Cruik: 


JAN of the WINDMILL: a Novelette. Crown 8vo. with 
11 Tilustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 8s. 6d. 


4 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. ; by post, ls. 1d. 
JAPILEPSY and its TREATMENT by a NEW PROCESS, 
By WALTER TYRRELL, MA&.C.S. 

London : HARDWICKE & LOGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
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NEXT WEEK. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By ALEXANDER Ross, D.D. ‘Second and — 
Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A NOOK in the APENNINES: a Summer 


beneath the Chestnuts, By Leaprr Scott, Author of “ The Painter's Ordeal,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LEGENDS of the SAXON SAINTS. By 


AUBREY DE VERE, Author of “Legends of St. Patrick,” “Alexander the 
Great,” &c, Small crown Svo. cloth, 


A CHILD of the PEOPLE; and other Poems. 


By James CHAPMAN Woops. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


RIGHTS of an ANIMAL. By Epwarp Brron 


NicHotson, Author of “ Christ Child and other Poems.” Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


RALPH DARNELL. By the late Colonel 


MeEaDows Taytor, Author of “ Tara,” ‘‘ Confessions of a Thug,” New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CODE of the PRUS- 


SIAN NATION in its Present Form. In accordance with the Decisions of 
the Common Provincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 


NOW READY. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LOVER’S TALE. By Atrrep Tennyson. 


(Now for the first time published.) Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY in the 


CEVENNES. By Ropert Louis STevENSsON, Author of “ An Inland Voyage,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN SPECIES. By Professor 


A. DE QUATREFAGES, Membre de l'Institut (Académie des Sciences), and 
Member of the Royal Society. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Vol. XXVI. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


THE TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, 


and the PHONOGRAPH,. By Count pu Moncet, Membre de l'Institut. 
Small crown Syo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


WITH PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Joseru Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of ‘“‘ The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wirpow. Second Edition, crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest liberal-minded 
sar. 
enthusiastic, he is aecurate.”—Academy. 


UTOPIAS ; or, Schemes of Social Improve- 


ment. From Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx. By M. Kaurmann, Author of 
* Socialism,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HENRY MERRITT—ART-CRITICISM and 


ROMANCE. With Recollections, and Twenty-three Illustrations in eau-forte, 
by AnNA LEA MERRITT. 2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 25s. 

ConTENTS: Editor’s Preface—Recollections—Robert Daldy—The Oxford 
ie yk and Harpist—Pictures and Dirt—Contributions to “ Fors Clavi- 
gera,” 


LECTURES on FRENCH POETS. Delivered 
at the Royal Institution. By W.H. PouLock. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“ The style in which Mr. Pollock’s volume is composed d clear, and has 


unpl affectation of fine writing. The book is Age ide circle of 
npieasan ion one w! a) aw. 
readers, and should be certain of a wide success.” —Saturday Review. gaia 


GALILEO GALILEI and the ROMAN 


CURIA. From Authentic Sources. By Kart von GepreR. Translated, 
with the Sanction of the Author, by Mrs. GzorGe Srurce. Demy 8yo. 


cloth, 12s, 
“ Gebler’s subject is fall of interest, and none of its interest is lost in his fres igorous 
treatment. translation is easy and flowing, and the book is 
in its English dress.""—A thenceum. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 8vo. 14s. 


MACVE Y NAPIER’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Edited by his'Son, Macvay Narrer. 


As Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Edinburgh Review, 
Mr. Napier had an_ extensive correspondence with literary men, and 
this selection includes Letters from Thomas Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Brougham, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, Lord Macaulay, Lord 
Lytton, J. S. Mill, Lord Russell, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, and 
many others. 


* This exceedingly interesting book........ Mr. Napier has certainly been 
well advised in admitting the general public to the knowledge of a volume 
which is hardly to be surpassed in point of interest among recent publica- 
tions.”—Evraminer. 


CHARLES J. MATHEWS’ LIFE, 


Chiefly Autobiographical. * With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. 
[On the 17th. 


ORTHWARD HO! ByCapt. A. H. Marxuam, 


R.N. Including a Narrative of Captain Purpps’s Expedition, by a Mid- 
shipman. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 1s. [On the 17th. 


BY JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 


F.R.S., &c. 
ADDRESSES, POLITICAL and EDUCATIONAL. 8yvo. 
price 8s, 6d. [Next week. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. &. 6d. L¥ezt week. 


fPHE RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By H. CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh. 
8vo, 12s. [Now ready. 


A DEFENCE of PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT. 


By A. J. Batrour, M.P. 8vo. 12s, - [On the 17th. 


JXDUCATION: its Principles and Practice. 


As Developed by GrorcEe Compr, Author of “The Constitution of Man.” 
Collected and Edited by JOLLy, H.M, Inspector of Sehools. 8vo. 
with Portrait by Jeens, lis. [Now ready. 


BALLADS and SONNETS. By Atexanper 


ANDERSON (“ Surfaceman”’), Crown Svo. 5s. (This day. 


A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE GARDEN. 


By Henry A. Briegnt. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


JRRODERICK HUDSON. By Henry James, 


Jun. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. (On the 17th. 


(THE LAUGHING MILL; and other Stories. 


By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. [On the 17th. 


E,\NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JouN MORLEY. 


THACKERAY, By Antnony Trottorr. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


ROMAN PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA- 


TION. Being the Arnold. Prize Essay at Oxford for 1879. By W.T. 
ARNOLD, B.A, Crown 8vo. 63. (Yow ready. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS 


and FAMILIES. Fifth Series. APOSTOLIC TIMES. By Cuartorre M. 
Yonee. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d.; with Comments, 3s, 6d. (Now ready. 


[THE PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES 


of EUROPE : a Handbook to, with a brief Sketch of the History of the 

various Schools of Painting from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, 

inclusive. By Kare THompson. Second Edition, revised, and 

partly re-written, extra fep. Evo. 6s. 

“ The tourist who carries Miss Thompson’s handbook with him may visit 

the of Europe assured, if he follows the writer’s guidance, that no 
of importance will escape his eye.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MACMILLAN & CO.. LONDON. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALASIA, (Stanford's Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel.) Based on Hell- 
wald’s “‘ Die Erde und Ihre Viélker.” Edited and 
Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distri- 
‘bution of Animals,” &c. With Ethnological Ap- 
pendix by A. H. Keanz, B.A. Large post 8vo. 
with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: a Series 
of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Meteorological Society. By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S.; 
J. K. Laueuroy, F.R.G.S. ; R. STRACHAN ; Rev. 
W. CrLement Ley, M.A.; G. J. Symons, F.R.S. ; 
and R. H. Scotrr, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Extract from Preface. 


“ The science of meteorology, as it is studied at the 
present day, may well receive the designation of 
* modern.’ Its renovation dates from the proposal to 
employ telegraphy in the transmission of meteorologi- 
cal observations, which proposal was realized hardly 
more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion 
of this knowledge, however, is slow; and it appeured 
to the Council of the Meteorological Society that a set 
of lectures explanatory of modern views, and showing 
how the stock of knowledge of an older date may be 
thereby illustrated, would, in the present condition of 
the science, be well timed.” 


THE ZULUS and BOERS of SOUTH 
AFRICA: a Fragment of Recent History. By 
RoBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., F.R.C.S., late Super- 
intendent of Education in Natal. Demy 8vo. ls. 


STANFORDS NEW MAP of the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT ; including DBassen- 
thwaite Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on the 
South, and extending from R gl on the 
West to Hawes Water on the East; showing the 
contours of equal altitude, and marking in feet 
the heights of all the principal hills and moun- 
tains, distinguishing the woods, &c.; and all the 
roads and paths. On the scale of one inch to a 
mile. Size,27 inches by 32. Folded in cover, 
plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 6d, Mounted in case, 
plain, 5s. 6d. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


FLORAL DISSECTIONS, Illustrative of 
Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders. 
Lithographed by the Rev. GeorGe HENsSLow, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital Medical School, at the Birkbeck 
Institute, and Examiner in Natural Science for the 
College of Preceptors. For the Use of Schools and 
Students in Botany. Demy 4to. with 8 Plates, 
containing many hundred Illustrations and De- 
scriptive Letter-press, boards, 4s. 


THE FAMINES of the WORLD; Past 
and Present. By CorNeLivs WatrorD, F.LA., 
F.S.S., &c., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Insur- 

ance Cyclopedia,” &c. Reprinted from the “ Stu- 
tistical Journal.” Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 
GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Ayprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. Fifti Edition, greatly Enlarged. Post 
‘8vo. with Geological Map printed in Colours, and 
numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sec- 
tions, and Landscapes, 15s. 


TOURISTS’ 


GUIDES. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICTS. Sixth Edition, with 9 Maps and 
3 Panoramic Views, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


*,* The Sections separately : KEswickK—WIN- 
DERMERE and LANGDALE—CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, 
and WaASTWATER—GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. 
With Maps, is. od. each. 


Also, 
A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKES, a” the same Author. With Maps, 
price 1s, 6d. 


“The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work 
isremarkabie. It would seem that whenever m doubt could 
be solved by ores of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not 


tated to take i e result is apparent on every 

. The Pann y arrangement of the volume is admirable ; 
he maps are good ; but perhaps the most striking feature of 
the book—a feature, indeed, wh.ch distinguishes it from almost 
all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in which the 
traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, 


through lonefy valleys, and across desolate moors.” 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


NORTH WALES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. Fep. 
8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

*,* The Srcrions also separately :—CHESTER 
—LLANDUDNO—BETrws y Corp and Ssowpoy— 
DOLGELLY and BaLA—ABERYSTWYTH and LLAN- 
GOLLEN. With Map, each ls. 6d. 


Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH 
WALES. By the same Author. With Map, fep. 
Svo. paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A literary work of topographical research, it may almost 
be ‘said of exploration. has seldom been performed with more 
conscientious diligence. We have had occasion, in certain 
rambles of our own. carrying one of these * Practical Guides’ 
in our pocket, to rejoice in the accuracy and completeness of 
Mr. Jenkinson’s labours; and this guide to North W ales, 
tested by our the we have visited, is 
as good as any preceding volumes. 

Illustrated London News. 


ISLE of MAN. — JENKINSON’'S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. Fep. 
8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 

Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE 
of MAN. Bythesame Author. With Map, paper, 
price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


3 Guide to the English 


Distri me pronow com to be t 
work 4 the su bject wee bya appeared. His ‘Guide to the 
Isle of Man’ is equally excellent. Every spot, with its 
associations and natural features, has been described, and 
every possible item of information which the tourist or visitor 
can want is given.""—Spectator. 

“The information is copious........ We have carefully 
looked. through work, and we must say that it is* reer 
tical,’ in the fullest sense of the word.”"—Jsle of Man Times. 


CARLISLE, ROMAN WALL, &.— 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to CAR- 
LISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. [Fcp. 8vo. with Map, 


Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, 
&c., by thesame Author. With Map, psper, 2s. 

A really useful, entertaining. and instructive guide-book 
to the district indicated i in the title. This district, of no very 
great extent, ds in varied interest, and to those who de- 
sire to visit it we could recommend no more valuable com- 
panion than Mr. Jenkinson’s Practical Guide.’ Vature. 

“A most prcientions jiece of work, —_ well deserves to 
commended to y-maker.”’—Graphic. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. 
oe _ with Frontispiece and Six Maps, cloth, 


Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
WIGHT. Bythesame Author. With Two Maps, 
paper, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ The work, whilst most useful as s cuide-book, has a higher 
value, on account of the variety and fullness of the informa- 
tion given on all matters relating to the island, so that it can- 
not but prove instructive both to stranger and resident.” 

Hampshire Advertiser. 

“ A volume indispensable to the tourist and visitor. An 

account is given of every town, village, and place of interest ; 


P, &c., thus m: 
well as of historical int 


maps and distances are given, with a list of hotels, places of 
worshi| aking the work one of practical utility, as | 
terest.""—Court Journal. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING 
SERIES. 


Fep. Svo. with Maps, cloth. 


CORNWALL. By Watrer H.TREGELLAs, 
Chief Draughtsman, War Office. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cuarres Cox, 


Author of ‘* Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire.” 


DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worrn, 
F.G.S., &c., Author of * History of Plymouth,” 
“The Progress of Mining Skill in the West of 
England,” &c. 


DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worrs, 
Gs, With Plan of Exeter Cathedral, 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Practical 
Guides to North Wales,’ ‘“ The Isle of Man,” 
“ The Isle of Wight,” &c. 


KENT. By G. Bevan, F.G.S, 
With Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathe- 


NORFOLK. By Watrer Ryz. With 
Plan of Norwich Cathedral. { Nearly ready. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By A Fet- 


LOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


SURREY. By G. Bevan, F.G.S. 
[Nearly ready. 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuameers, Author 
of “A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c. With 
Plan of Chichester Cathedral. 


YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS. By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. With 
Plan of York Minster. 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 


G. PHILLIPS Brvay, F.G.S. 


“These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried 
about in a very small pocket without any feeling of incon- 
venience, are thoroughly practical and intelligible in their 
method, contain all necessary instructions as to means of 
locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, 
geological, historical, and oa information as can 
conveniently devoured on the it, amply indeed, 


to satisfy all but specialists. The authors of these handy 
guides speak from adequate personal knowl of their 

respective counties, and each guide is well provided with use- 
ful maps and plans.’’—Times. 


LONDON GUIDE and MAP. How to 
Get from or to any part of London or its Suburbs, 
Public Buildings, Places of Worship, Exhibitions, 
Institutions, Places of Amusement, &c., with 
Times, Fares, Prices of Admission, &c. New 
Edition (Season 1879), crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY 
with LADIES. By W. Matrizv WILams, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of * Through Norway 
with a Knapsack. ”” Large post 8vo. with Map 
cloth, and Illustrations, 12s. 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY 
with a KNAPSACK. A New and Improved 
Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes, suggested 
by a Recent Revisit. By W. Marriev WILLIAMs, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of the “Fuel of the 
Sun,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 6s. 


GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. 
Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL, by 
“A. H.” Post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


BIARRITZ and the BASQUE COUN- 
TRIES. By Count Henry Rvssery, Member of 
the Geographical and Geological Societies of 
France, of the Alpine Club, and Société ~—— 
‘Author of ‘‘ Pau and the Pyrenees,” &c. 
8vo. with a Map, 6s, 


STANFORD’S TOURIST CATALOGUE details all the best Ma aps and Books (irrespective of 


Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had gratis on application, or per post for 


LONDON : 


Penny Stamp. 
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